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Alexander H. Stephens and the 
Confederacy 


By James Z. RABUN 


James Z. Rabun, A.B. (Mercer) ’36, M.A. (North Carolina) ’37, Ph.D. 
(Chicago) '48, is Assistant Professor of History. He is on leave of absence 
from the University for the academic year 1950-51, engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a new biography of Alexander H. Stephens with the assistance of a 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation grant for research. 


W J HOEVER examines the actions from 1861 to 1865 of Alex- 

ander Stephens, the gnomish, eccentric, talented Georgian, 
must endeavor to answer at least two questions. Why, after oppos- 
ing secession, did he join actively in the work of creating the Con- 
federate government and accept the second highest office in that 
government? Even more important, after he had become the South- 
ern vice-president, what did he do to promote the victory or the 
defeat of the Confederacy? Neither of these questions can be an- 
swered certainly and conclusively. For the first deals with human 
motives, which no man is competent to explain fully; and the second 
problem hinges upon the further question of whether Stephens ever 
wanted the Confederacy to succeed. When he took the oath in 
February 1861 (and repeated it in February 1862) to “preserve, 
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protect, and defend” the Confederate Constitution and govern- 
ment, was he sincere? Was he a devoted and loyal Confederate, or 
only a half-hearted Confederate? Or was he what would have been 
even more reprehensible in the circumstances—a Unionist at heart 
all along? E. Merton Coulter, in his recent and distinguished The 
Confederate States of America, says unequivocally that ‘deep down 
in Stephens was the feeling that the Confederacy was a mistake. He 
never really gave up the idea of the old Union. He was always a 
reconstructionist.”” This idea is not original with Dr. Coulter: it 
was expressed as early as May 1861, when Mary Boykin Chesnut 
banteringly charged Stephens to his face with being half-hearted and 
continually looking back to the old days before 1860. 

Stephens denied the charge then and scores of times afterwards. 
He always professed to have gone into the Confederate govern- 
ment with no reservations and with no secret yearnings for the 
Union. Was he truthful in these denials? Or was he deceiving 
even himself? How well did Stephens understand himself? These 
questions quickly lead us into a maze that might bewilder even a 
professional psychologist, and from which the amateur psychologist, 
therefore, may understandably shrink. 

The question of why Stephens accepted appointment in January 
1861 as one of Georgia’s delegates to the Montgomery convention 
is relatively easy. He went to Montgomery because he distrusted 
everybody who had been connected with secession, and because he 
was confident that at the birth of the new republic Alexander 
Stephens was the only political physician who had skill and wisdom 
enough to bring the infant republic into the world healthy and safe. 
On February 1, 1861, the day before he left Crawfordville for 
Montgomery, he wrote a friend: 

My apprehension and distrust of the future arises from the 

want of high integrity, loyalty to principle, and pure disinter- 

ested patriotism in the men at the head of this movement, who 
necessarily control it, at least for the present. This is a melan- 
choly truth. . . . I shall go to Montgomery—do all I can to 
prevent mischief, if possible—and if the new Government shall 

be successfully launched as I sincerely hope it may be, then I 

shall again go into that retirement so congenial to my feelings. 
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... Whatever feelings of despondency I have in looking to the 
future come from my knowledge of the men in whose hands 
we are likely to fall. They are selfish, ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous. Republics cannot be built up or successfully administered 
without the strictest and sternest virtue and purest patriotism 
on the part of those at the head of affairs. 

Just whom Stephens meant to include in his catalog of the “‘selfish, 
ambitious and unscrupulous” he did not bother to explain. But he 
had not the faintest doubt that he himself possessed the “high in- 
tegrity, loyalty to principle, and pure disinterested patriotism” that 
were needed in the crisis. 

Of the thirty-seven men who gathered in Montgomery the first 
week in February 1861, ten were Georgians. Besides the Georgians 
(who included Toombs, Stephens, and both the Cobbs), there were 
no names of great consequence on the roster except Robert Barn- 
well Rhett and Porcher Miles of South Carolina. Characteristically 
Stephens observed that the “crowd generally seemed green and not 
to know how to proceed.” So after Howell Cobb was elected chair- 
man, Stephens got himself appointed chairman of a committee 
on rules, wrote the rules himself one afternoon, had his com- 
mittee approve them that evening, and got them printed the same 
night at his own expense. He proceeded in the same brisk, school- 
masterish way in the drawing up of the first constitution. Two 
days after the committee on the constitution was appointed, it 
brought in its report; and after a day’s debate the delegates adopted 
the constitution unanimously. The document seems to have been 
mainly Stephens’s work. With the exception of Robert Barnwell 
of South Carolina, Stephens was the only member of the committee 
on the constitution who had a national reputation and long legisla- 
tive experience; and his word on that committee undoubtedly car- 
ried great weight. This provisional constitution was virtually a 
copy of the United States constitution. In this way Stephens carried 
out a stipulation made the previous month by the Georgia conven- 
tion (at Stephens’s own insistence) that the new Confederate gov- 
ernment should be modelled upon the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States. Now the Confederacy’s constitution would 
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undoubtedly have developed just as it did even if Stephens had 
stayed at home. But all these actions of early February seem to 
say that so long as Stephens was at Montgomery, he intended to 
see things done right. 

Early in the proceedings Stephens confided to some of his friends 
that he wanted no position in the new government. But these con- 
fidences were taken at about the value they were probably meant 
to have. And the convention, without any serious consideration of 
another candidate, chose Stephens vice-president. He hesitated as 
long as modesty required, and then accepted. Why? Partly, it 
seems, because he had an unfailing weakness for position. Only 
once in his life did he refuse an office that was within his grasp; 
that was when he chose to retire from the House of Representatives 
in 1859. He accepted the Confederate vice-presidency partly be- 
cause of what he called “a sense of duty.”” He was certain that his 
counsels and wisdom were still indispensable. He himself after- 
wards put it this way: 


... from this evidence of confidence reposed in me [I hoped] 


that I might be able . . . to contribute some aid and exert some 
influence . . . in controlling events . . . not only for the peace 
and welfare of the people of Georgia and their new Confed- 
erates, but for the peace, welfare and prosperity of the people 
of all the States. My object was in all things so patriotically 
to act as to secure the speediest settlement of the difficulties 
between the states upon such terms and on such basis as reason 
and Justice, not arms, should discover. 


In saying this, did Stephens mean that he accepted the vice-presi- 
dency because he hoped in that position to be able to work for a 
peaceful separation between the North and the South? If so, he 
was worse confused than he himself realized. For even before he 
went to Montgomery he had conceded that secession could not be 
carried out peacefully; the North would never permit it. The only 
certain way war could be avoided was to persuade the Southern 
states to return voluntarily to their places in the Union. And 
Stephens himself knew in February 1861 how infinitesimal the 
chances of voluntary return were. Only a few days after he became 
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vice-president, he received a telegram from Augustus R. Wright in 
Baltimore asking: “Will the seceded states accept any compromise 
and return to the old government?” Stephens answered: “No per- 
son here thinks of any compromise or of returning to the old 
Govert on any terms.” Consequently, Stephens was only deluding 
himself when he said that he thought the Confederate vice-presi- 
dency would enable him to seek some basis for the “quiet, happiness, 
peace, tranquillity and prosperity of the whole country.” If he had 
truly believed that this was the high destiny of his office, he would 
have jumped at the chance that Jefferson Davis offered him on 23 
February, 1861, to “head the [Confederate] commission to Wash- 
ington.” Instead, Stephens refused, and explained that he “did not 
think [he] could do any good.” 

The only plausible explanation for Stephens’s acceptance of the 
vice-presidency is that he was highly pleased by the honor, and 
simply could not bring himself to say no. Now accepting an honor 
for its own sake seems an entirely proper sort of action; there is 
nothing inherently shameful about it. But Alexander Stephens was 
a man who always required himself to be high-minded. In his own 
view, he was not moved by the same common motives that control 
other men. He always buttressed his actions by an appeal to high 
principles. Hence he was compelled by the habits of his own mind 
to rationalize the act of accepting the second post of honor in a 
movement which he had long resisted. That is why he felt obliged 
to write to his old friend, Richard Malcolm Johnston, on 21 Feb- 
ruary, 1861: 


I was induced to accept the place . . . from no motive in the 
world but a desire to promote the public weal... . As far as 
my individual wishes are concerned, I assure you I would not 
exchange the pleasures of one day at my quiet home for all the 
honors or emoluments of all the offices and powers this world 
could bestow. 


Perhaps one additional possibility should be mentioned. Stephens 
certainly did not close his ears to the gossip of early 1861 which 
predicted that Jefferson Davis would resign the presidency in order 
to take command of the Confederate armies. Whether the specula- 
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tion on this subject had anything to do with Stephens’s decision to 
accept the vice-presidency will probably remain one of history's 
numerous small secrets. Although Stephens took notice of the gos- 


sip about Davis’s possible resignation in at least three letters writ- 
ten in early 1861, he did so in about as casual and offhand a way as 
he possibly could. 

Once the Confederate government was a functioning concern, 
what did Stephens do to promote its stability and success? At first 
he was reasonably happy and active in his post. He was on excel- 
lent terms with Davis and, in February and March 1861, he spent 
a good many hours conferring with the President. Stephens was 
gratified by the free and confidential way in which Davis sought his 
advice. At Atlanta, Augusta, Warrenton, and Savannah, Stephens 
made speeches in March 1861, saying “everything has exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations,” and painting a fair and confident 
picture of the future. After the Fort Sumter episode and Lincoln's 
call for troops, it was of transcendent importance to the Confed- 
eracy to secure Virginia’s adherence, and Davis begged Stephens to 
go immediately to Richmond to negotiate an alliance. Again Steph- 
ens attempted to beg off, but Davis and his cabinet were so strenuous 
in their insistence that Stephens finally had to give in and go. There 
was not any real danger that Virginia would remain independent 
after her ordinance of secession, even though some Virginians did 
argue for it. Stephens addressed the Virginia secession convention, 
made a stirring patriotic address to a big Richmond crowd, and 
signed for the Confederacy an agreement with the Virginia govern- 
ment placing all military operations in the state under Confederate 
control. On his way back to Montgomery, Stephens told a cheering 
Atlanta audience: 


A threatening war is upon us, made by those who have no re- 
gard for the right. We fight for our homes, for our fathers 
and mothers, our wives, brothers, sisters, sons and daughters 
and neighbors! They for MONEY! The hirelings and mer- 
cenaries of the North are all hand to hand against you. ... We 
have ten millions of people with us, heart and hand, to defend 
us to the death. We can call out a million of people, if need be; 
and when they are all cut down, we can call out another, and 
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still another, until the last man of the South finds a bloody 
grave, rather than submit to their foul dictation. But a tri- 
umphant victory and independence, with an unparalleled career 
of glory, prosperity and progress, awaits us in the future. God 
is on our side, and who shall be against us? None but his 
omnipotent hand can defeat us in this struggle. 


Do sentiments of this kind sound half-hearted? A variety of adjec- 
tives could be applied to them, but not “half-hearted” or “‘indif- 
ferent.” 

In the summer of 1861 Stephens grew even more buoyant and 
optimistic. In May 1861 the Provisional Congress passed the so- 
called Produce Loan, which was intended to permit Southerners to 
buy bonds with something else than money. The Confederate Treas- 
ury was to issue $100,000,000 in 8% bonds, which subscribers might 
pay for in specie, in military supplies, or in the proceeds from the 
sale of agricultural products or of manufactured articles. Every 
member of Congress became an agent to popularize this loan in his 
own state. As Stephens was still a member of the Provisional Con- 
gress, he undertook to canvass his old district in middle Georgia. 
In June and July 1861 he made eleven speeches (in Elberton, Wash- 
ington, Crawfordville, Warrenton, Lexington, Lincolnton, Ap- 
pling, Augusta, Louisville, Waynesboro, and Sylvania) to great 
throngs, explaining the law and urging the planters and farmers 
to pledge the proceeds from the sale of their cotton and other pro- 
duce. He denounced everything Lincoln had done as infamous and 
unconstitutional, defended and praised every action of the Con- 
federate government, and declared that the very cause of constitu- 
tional liberty and government depended upon the success of the 
South. For example, he told a big audience in Washington: 

[Do not] let any one timidly doubt of success. The people of 

the South can never be conquered. Our enemies rely upon their 

numbers—we rely upon the valor of freemen, battling for coun- 
try, for home, and everything dear as well as sacred... . Of all 
the virtues, none is purer, holier, loftier, or so Godlike as that 
which prompts a man to offer up himself, his life, his home, 


and his all as a sacrifice upon his country’s altar. ... The country 
must be sustained. Every one agrees to this. Our all depends 
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upon it. Constitutional liberty depends upon it. The perpetua- 

tion of the grand idea of self-government announced by our 

sires and grandsires in ’76 depends upon it. The hopes of man- 
kind and the world depend upon it. 

This speech-making round of the early summer of 1861 marked 
the crest of Stephens’s usefulness to the Confederate cause. From 
that time forward, his contributions to the war became more and 
more negligible, sporadic, and unimportant. The summer, fall, and 
winter of 1861 he spent attending the sessions of Congress at Rich- 
mond, nursing his brother Linton through a slight case of measles 
at Manassas, and making the rounds of the military hospitals in 
Richmond visiting the sick and wounded. Fond parents in distant 
states sent him many a letter begging him to do favors for their 
boys or thanking him for errands of mercy. 

Gradually Stephens formed a strong dislike for President Davis. 
What lay at the bottom of this aversion no man can say. It may be 
that he was influenced by the bitter and contemptuous judgments of 
Davis which Toombs, Joseph E. Brown, and Linton Stephens had 
formed before the end of 1861. For the views of this trio Stephens 
had deep respect; and it may be that they contributed a great deal 
to turning him against the President. Again it is possible that Davis, 
without knowing it or intending it, offended Stephens by some casual 
remark, action, or omission. For Stephens was extraordinarily sen- 
sitive and thin-skinned. For example, when a tattle-tale relayed to 
Stephens a slighting and inconsequential remark that Francis Bar- 
tow had made at Montgomery in February 1861, Stephens ad- 
mitted that it “stirred my spirit like lightning . . . it changed my 
whole feeling towards the man.’’ Could some chance remark of 
Jefferson Davis’s have stirred the same emotional lightning? Still 
another possible explanation of the alienation of the two men is 
that Stephens became piqued over the loss of what influence he 
originally exercised in high Confederate councils. After the summer 
of 1861, Davis consulted Stephens only once: that was in Novem- 
ber 1861, when a commander to organize the defenses of the South 
Atlantic seaboard was to be selected. Stephens suggested Robert 
E. Lee, and Lee was sent. After that, for reasons not clear, Davis 
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made no move to seek Stephens’s advice. Perhaps there was no 
intention to snub Stephens. Davis simply turned to Judah P. Ben- 
jamin and others for aid and counsel. Whatever the reasons for this 
development, Stephens considered himself neglected and his advice 
unwanted. A coolness had set in by late 1861, which ripened even- 
tually into an extreme aversion. With characteristic loftiness Steph- 
ens explained that it was not personal dislike for Davis that 
prompted his criticisms, but a disagreement with Davis’s policies, 
which Stephens believed were driving the Confederacy into a dicta- 
torship destructive of all the liberties the people were fighting for. 
In 1863, for instance, Stephens wrote to Herschel V. Johnson: ““My 
hostility and wrath (and I have enough of it to burst ten thousand 
bottles) is not against him, or [against ] any man or men, but against 
the thing—the measures and the policy which I see is leading us 
to despotism.”’ He protested that he had “‘no more feeling of resent- 
ment” against Davis than he had “toward the defects and infirmi- 
ties of my poor old blind and deaf dog.” 

Stephens had abundant springs of scorn, and only a part of the 
flow was poured out upon Davis. A substantial measure of it was 
reserved for the First Congress of the permanent government, 
which assembled in Richmond in February 1862. Stephens de- 
scribed it as ‘‘a weak and contemptible body.” He said: ‘They sat 
with closed doors. It was well they did, and so kept from the public 
some of the most disgraceful scenes ever enacted by a legislative 
body.” 

What were the “disgraceful” actions that so offended the Vice- 
President? The most heinous was the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, enacted in March 1862; and almost as odious was 
the first Confederate conscription law, passed in April 1862. Of 
the second measure Stephens could complain only with poor grace; 
for directly after it was introduced in Congress, he left Richmond 
for a four-months visit: to Georgia and, therefore, was not even 
present to offer a restraining hand against its passage. He professed 
to believe that conscription acted to “check the ardor of the people 
by appearing to slight their spontaneous patriotic service, and thus 
impair . . . the most promising element of success—the sense of 
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fighting to maintain not only national independence but personal 
liberty.” He declared that conscripts might be effective machines 
for erecting dynasties, but they could never be the means of “‘estab- 
lishing free Institutions or maintaining them.” Repeatedly he as- 
serted that there was no need for conscription. He argued that the 
administration actually preferred conscription and did not want a 
policy of volunteering. He declared that Davis and his advisers 
were misrepresenting the situation when they said that the armies 
could not be filled by volunteers. If Congress will only repeal the 
conscription laws, Stephens said, then the people will lose their fears 
of a military tyranny. They will then volunteer in such numbers 
that the army cannot absorb them all. 

To persons more familiar with the situation than Stephens, these 
arguments sounded like sheer idiocy. But once he had satisfied him- 
self that he was right, there was as good a chance of dissuading him 
as there was of overturning Stone Mountain. Conscription, then, 
in his view was bad policy. But what was worse, it was unconstitu- 
tional. The word “militia,” as used in the Constitution, signified 
the whole arms-bearing population of a state, considered not as an 
organization but as an aggregation of individuals. By its very 
nature, the militia was subject to state authority. Inasmuch as the 
militia included everybody able to fight, and as it was subject to 
state control, Congress could not conscript a single man into the 
regular army. The Confederate army, therefore, could be filled 
only by volunteering. To President Davis and his advisers such 
arguments were nonsense. But to Stephens and Joe Brown they 
were invincible and unanswerable. Indeed, the longer the war went 
on, the more firmly Stephens became a prisoner of his own dogmas. 
By 1863 he was sure that the primary purpose of the whole struggle 
was the vindication of the doctrine of the complete sovereignty of 
the states. That object he seemed to believe more important than 
the winning of Southern independence. Not for one moment could 
he forego any accustomed peacetime liberty or right even to insure 
the winning of independence. To him, principles were as fixed as 
stars; they never changed. He adopted as his motto: ‘Times 
change and men often change with them, but principles never!” 
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He fell so in love with this maxim that he put it on the title page of 
the work he wrote in 1868 called 4 Constitutional View of the Late 
War between the States. 

A man so enfolded in his own rightness and so certain of the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong would certainly have no trouble 
finding reasons to condemn the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus. The administration, in asking Congress in 1862 for the 
authority to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, had acted on the 
belief that suspending the writ was the most effective way to enforce 
conscription, maintain the integrity of the Confederate army, and 
deal with spies and potential traitors. In August 1862, Braxton 
Bragg proclaimed martial law for Atlanta and its vicinity. He took 
this step in order to secure the safety of railroad facilities and hos- 
pitals and to maintain discipline among the soldiers. This action 
and other unauthorized acts of the same kind Jefferson Davis soon 
afterwards annulled. But before Davis took that step, Bragg had 
already appointed the mayor of Atlanta civil governor of the area. 
And when the mayor wrote to Ben Hill to ask what his duties were, 
Hill turned the letter over to Stephens. Stephens immediately in- 
formed the mayor that such an office was “unknown to the law.” 
He added: “Gen. Bragg had no. more authority for appointing you 
civil governor of Atlanta than . . . any street-walker in your city.” 
He declared that, under the Constitution, no power on earth could 
declare martial law in the Confederacy. The most that could be 
done was to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. But even when the 
writ was suspended, he said, no person could be arrected except 
upon probable cause, supported by oath. This was close to saying 
that the very same guarantees existed when the writ was suspended 
as when it was in force. This public letter of September 1862 was 
the beginning of Stephens’s attack on the suspension of the writ; 
and to the end of the war he continued to assail this suppression of 
human liberty with a fury that intensified under each new measure. 

When the third suspension of the writ was being debated in 
Congress early in 1864, Stephens declared that if it were passed, 
“constitutional liberty will go down, never again to rise on this con- 
tinent.”” He darkly implied that he hoped the people would not 
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submit to the measure, and declared angrily: “Far better that our 
country should be overrun by the enemy, our cities sacked and 
burned, and our land laid desolate, than that the people should thus 
suffer the citadel of their liberties to be entered and taken by pro- 
fessed friends.’’ After Congress passed the measure, Stephens gave 
his most complete analysis of the meaning of the suspension of the 
writ ina speech before the Georgia legislature in March 1864, at a 
time when a revolution appeared in the making in that state. In 
that speech he spent three hours castigating the administration. 
He argued that the bill of rights was superior to that clause of the 
Constitution dealing with the suspension of the writ. Suspending 
the writ, he said, could never have any effect upon the guarantees 
of the bill of rights: they still stood in full force. Taken at its face 
value, Stephens’s argument meant that suspending the writ was 
absolutely meaningless. How a logical mind could have believed 
such sophistry, it is difficult to see. But in the same speech he called 
for a war in which liberty and independence should be achieved 
together—not independence first and liberty later. In a clumsy 
paraphrase of Patrick Henry’s heroics, he concluded his harangue 
to the legislature: “As for myself, give me liberty as secured in the 
constitution with all its guaranties, amongst which is the sovereignty 
of Georgia—or give me death.” 

The last suspension of the writ expired in August 1864, and the 
Davis supporters in Congress began a long fight to have it suspended 
again. They nearly succeeded in January 1865: the House passed 
the bill, and in the Senate the vote was a tie. Stephens was once 
more in Richmond, and was presiding in the Senate. He had the 
right, of course, to cast a vote to break the tie. But before exercis- 
ing this right, he started to address the Senate. His right to make 
a speech was challenged, and the Senate voted to deny him the 
floor. The Vice-President of the Confederate States considered 
himself grossly insulted, and stalked from the chamber fully intend- 
ing to resign. But he decided not to do so after the Senate, by a 
unanimous vote, invited him to address the next meeting. The 
speech he made was a two-hour-long indictment of the Davis ad- 
ministration and a condemnation of all the controversial legislation 
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that had been passed, including, of course, the suspension of the 
writ. He urged that it all be repealed, and he predicted that the 
response throughout the Confederacy would be overwhelming: he 
promised that immediately and spontaneously enough enthusiasm 
would spring up to win the war yet. 

Did Stephens really believe all this farrago of nonsense? There 
can be no doubt that he did. He was fond of comparing the Con- 
federacy’s plight of 1864-65 with that of the American Revolution 
during the dark winter of Valley Forge. Repeatedly he found 
solace in the parallel: if the Revolutionary patriots eventually won 
their war after their capital had fallen and a large part of their 
territory had been occupied by the British army, why was it not 
possible for the Confederacy to do the same thing—even in 1864? 
With his knowledge of history, Stephens found comfort and hope 
in other wars. Had not Frederick the Great lost battle after battle 
in the Seven Years War, seen Berlin fall to the Russians, been re- 
duced to the humiliation of mere defensive tactics in Silesia—and 
yet in the end had he not come out victorious and more powerful 
than before? Was not the same thing possible in the Confederacy? 
Even yet the South could win, he said in early 1865, if it would put 
itself on the right track. To Stephens that meant repealing all the 
abhorrent measures of the Davis administration. 

When did Stephens decide that the Confederate cause was no 
longer worth fighting for? When did he begin to work for peace 
terms with the North? No one can say definitely. For he blew hot 
and cold on this subject so many times that even he did not know 
his own mind. Apart from the frustrated efforts to explore peace 
possibilities in 1863, the greatest peace offensives of the North and 
the South spent themselves in futility as part of the presidential 
election campaign of 1864, and finally faded into nothingness at. the 
Hampton Roads Conference in February 1865. In all these efforts 
Stephens had a finger. And it is largely because of his connection 
with them that Professor Coulter and like-minded historians be- 
lieve that Stephens never truly became reconciled to the permanence 
of the new government and always hoped eventually to return to 
the old. This view is based on the belief that Stephens all along 
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had a conscious aim in his mind. He actually had nothing of the 
kind. About the only accurate statement that can be made is that 
Stephens wanted to explore every avenue of negotiation and dis- 
cussion, and talk, talk, talk—in the hope that protracted talk would 
lead to an armistice, which would result in some kind of patched-up 
peace. But just what kind of peace Stephens himself did not know. 

In June 1863 Stephens wrote to Davis from Georgia, suggesting 
that he would like to go on a mission to Washington to see if he 
could alleviate the sufferings of prisoners and humanize the conduct 
of the war, and explaining that once there he might drive in an 
entering wedge for peace. He said a bit cryptically that he would 
like to negotiate for peace on the basis of “the recognition of the 
sovereignty of the States and the right of each in its sovereign 
capacity to determine its own destiny.”” He added: “The full recog- 
nition of this principle covers all that is really involved in the present 
issue.” The barbarities of the war were pressing on Davis’s mind 
just as much as on Stephens’s, and so the President fell in with the 
idea. But he did not tell Stephens that Lee was then preparing his 
army for an invasion of Pennsylvania and that he had high hopes 
that Lee might administer such severe blows to the North that it 
might be convenient to the Confederacy to have a negotiator in 
Washington at the time. So Stephens, armed with two letters from 
Davis to Lincoln, set out down the James in a flag-of-truce boat. 
He got no farther than Newport News. By the time he arrived 
there, news of Gettysburg had been received; and the Federal au- 
thorities, thinking Gettysburg was a much bigger victory for them 
than it actually was, refused to receive him. 

After that, Stephens went back to Georgia and did not return to 
Richmond for eighteen months. During those months he, Joe 
Brown, and others initiated a peace conspiracy in Georgia, which 
worked in with the furor being whipped up in North Carolina by 
William W. Holden and with the defeatism of Representative Wil- 
liam W. Boyce in South Carolina. In March 1864 Brown and the 
Stephens brothers developed their scheme through a special session 
of the Georgia legislature. In their addresses to the assembly, 
Brown and Stephens talked about reéstablishing the principles of 
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the Declaration of Independence—‘‘the right of self-government 
and the sovereignty of the States.’ Just what this meant was ex- 
plained by the Governor: each state, Northern and Southern, should 
‘determine for herself what shall be her future connection, and who 
her future allies.” The legislature adopted a set of resolutions writ- 
ten by Linton Stephens embracing these “principles of 1776.” In 
sum, they called upon the Confederate government to offer peace 
on condition that the enemy recognize “the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence.” 

It was little wonder, then, that after Sherman had marched into 
Georgia and taken Atlanta, he should have correctly guessed that 
Georgia was an over-ripe fruit ready to drop from the tree, and 
that Stephens and Brown were ready for the peace they had talked 
so much about. Believing that Brown and Stephens wanted to see 
him, Sherman sent them an invitation to come to Atlanta. Sher- 
man’s messenger arrived at Liberty Hall one day in September 1864 
while Stephens was absent, and he left an oral message. This dis- 
regard of formality irked Stephens; he expected Sherman to send 
him a letter. The implication is that, had he got a letter, he would 
have gone to Atlanta. Eventually, after Sherman sent a second oral 
message, Stephens refused, saying that neither he nor Sherman had 
any power to negotiate. The Governor answered that although 
Georgia had the right to make peace, she did not think it honorable 
to do so at that time. 

Through the summer of 1864 Stephens kept an expectant and 
hopeful eye on Northern Democrats. He was convinced that the 
peace movements, of which there were countless rumors, had all 
been started by Georgia; and he was much cheered by the peace 
plank that the Northern Democrats wrote into their platform at 
Chicago in August. In September he said hopefully that “if our 
officials and military make no blunders and only hold our own for 
ten weeks . . . Lincoln may be beaten, a Peace man elected . . . and 
with that result sooner or later Peace will come.” He imagined the 
Northern Democrats intended, if elected, to attempt to restore the 
Union by negotiation—and when that failed, to accept peace on 
the basis of Confederate independence. Believing this, Stephens 
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felt that the Confederate government ought to do everything pos- 
sible to promote McClellan’s election. Davis was cold to this idea; 
he considered it impolitic and unbecoming in the President of the 
Confederacy to express views openly on a foreign election. This 
hands-off attitude infuriated Stephens. He bitterly accused Davis 
of preferring Lincoln’s election and of wanting the war continued. 
This charge led to a spirited exchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in December 1864, in which Davis declared 
Stephens’s object was “quite plainly to disparage me and to inspire 
distrust of me among the people . . . and to do public injury.”’ Davis 
closed the correspondence by saying: “I assure you that it would 
be to me a source of the sincerest pleasure to see you devoting your 
great and admitted ability exclusively to upholding the confidence 
and animating the spirit of the people to unconquerable resistance 
against their foes.” 

Stephens’s final contribution to the Confederacy, for whatever it 
was worth, was his unwilling participation in the famous Hampton 
Roads Conference. Davis appointed Stephens, John A. Campbell, 
and R. M. T. Hunter to meet commissioners from the United 
States, who turned out to be Lincoln and Seward. On February 3, 
1865, these five met on board the River Queen off Fortress Monroe; 
and for four hours they talked without the presence of any one else 
except a Negro servant who occasionally brought in refreshments. 
No minutes were kept; and as a result there have been endless ver- 
sions of the actual conversations. The upshot was doubtless what 
Stephens had expected: there was no agreement, for although Lin- 
coln was liberal in all else, he would hear to nothing less than union, 
emancipation, and no armistice. On his side Davis had insisted 
beforehand that he would be satisfied with nothing less than com- 
plete independence. This ended the last attempt at peace negotia- 
tions. 

In the light of later and even of contemporary times, how much 
better Stephens might have served the South if he had refused the 
vice-presidency in 1861 or had resigned it in 1862, when he saw 
Congress and the President moving unmistakably in directions that 
he could not approve. When the war was over, of course, Stephens 
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considered himself blameless in everything. He told Andrew John- 
son in 1865: 


The war was inaugurated against my judgment. It was con- 
ducted on our side against my judgment. . . . Its results, begun 
as it was and waged as it was, are not what I desired. The sov- 
ereignty of the several States has not been maintained. . . . All 
further contest has been abandonned, abandonned not so soon 
as I wished it to be, but abandonned when it was with my entire 
approbation for reasons I need not state. . . . The conflict is 
over. .. . | do not feel myself morally responsible or account- 
able in any way for any of the great appalling evils attending it. 
On this point he never changed his mind. If he ever experienced 
any misgivings or regrets in the eighteen years he lived after the 
war, he left no record of them. Doubtless he felt none. Given his 
feelings and beliefs, what other course could he have taken? If we 
concede his premise that the basic cause of the war was not slavery, 
but the great principle of state sovereignty and constitutional lib- 
erty—if we yield his theory that the people of the states were sov- 
ereign over both their state and national governments and could 
change or displace them at will—if we grant that the recognition of 
that principle was the foremost aim of the war and meant more to 
the Southern people than all other issues—then what could we ex- 
pect him to do when he saw the Confederate government wantonly 
perverting that principle? Was he to be expected to tolerate tyranny 
for the emergency, and then hope that it would mildly abdicate as 
soon as the emergency was ended? What was the prospect of any 
such development? Did not history invariably prove that once 
tyranny was begun, no matter under what pretext, it never resigned 
voluntarily, but rather fixed itself more firmly upon the people who 
had accepted it under the plea of necessity? Stephens told Herschel 
Johnson in 1864: ‘“Usurpation never did and never will yield to 
gentle suasion.” 


We know that Jefferson Davis was no usurper, no tyrant. He 
had a generous measure of faults, but arbitrary and tyrannical use 
of power was not one of them. He held great powers in his hands, 
but in the main he wielded them with moderation and self-control. 
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Without them he could not have directed the war. Had he been 
permitted to wield them more vigorously, he might have come 
closer to winning it. Stephens’s mounting criticisms unquestionably 
embarrassed the Confederate government. No country torn by in- 
ternal quarrels can fight a successful war; and Stephens’s personal 
attacks upon Davis seriously weakened Southern unity. During the 
latter years of the war, he came increasingly to regard himself as 
waging a great and necessary fight against the powers of despotism 
and evil. He thought of himself as a heroic knight holding aloft 
the sword of liberty, almost alone against a horde of oppressors. 
Instead, he now appears rather like a pitiful Don Quixote. Almost 
to the time of the collapse of 1865, he expected that the South would 
ultimately win through to victory, and that then he, Alexander H. 
Stephens, would stand forth the peerless champion of liberty in the 
Southland, the protector of the Constitution against the assaults of 
military schemers. He never fully grasped that the Confederacy 
was fighting, first and foremost, for the simple right to exist, against 
an enemy that was strong at the beginning and grew more powerful 
as the war progressed, while the South was growing weaker. 


Stephens loved liberty. But he loved it blindly. He did not know 
its features well enough to understand that in times of great emer- 


gency liberty may have to be curbed. Else it may perish. 








Comment on Discovery 


By WILLIAM BevaN, JR. 


William Bevan, Jr., A.B. (Franklin and Marshall) ’42, M.A. (Duke) ’43, 
Ph.D. (Duke) 48, is Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


“I remember his insisting very especially (among other things) upon 
the idea that the principal source of error in all human investigations, 
lay in the liability of the understanding to underrate or to overvalue 
the importance of an object, through mere misadmeasurement of its 
propinquity.”—EDGAR ALLAN Pog, “The Sphinx.” 


“Many are of the opinion that men do not like to think; that they 
will do much to avoid it; that they prefer to repeat instead. But in 
spite of many factors that are inimical to real thinking, that suffocate 
it, here and there it emerges and flourishes. And often one gets the 
strong impression that men, even children, long for it.’”—Max 
WERTHEIMER, Productive Thinking. 


WV JHEN WE THINK of discoveries, most of us are inclined to 


think of them as spontaneous revelations of a generally 
reluctant Nature. To support our contention we point to such 
events as the discovery of radium by the Curies, of penicillin by Sir 
Alexander Fleming. While it must be admitted that the investiga- 
tion of creative thinking presents many difficulties (no one has 
reported a significant discovery which has resulted from bringing 
a subject into a laboratory and commanding him to create while 
receiving the benefit of scientific scrutiny), the comments of indi- 
viduals who have made significant cultural and scientific contribu- 
tions imply that few of them can be classed as happy accidents. 
Some remarks of Helmholtz at a dinner honoring his seventieth 
birthday are typical: 


I must say that those fields of work have become ever more 
agreeable to me in which one need not depend on lucky accidents 
and “happy thoughts.” But as I have found myself pretty often 
in the uncomfortable position of having to wait for happy 
thoughts, the experiences I have gained on the question, when 
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and where they came to me, may perhaps be useful to others. 
Often enough they crept quietly into my thinking without my 
suspecting their importance at first; and then it was often im- 
possible later on to recall under what circumstances they had 
come ; they were simply there and that was all I could say. But 
in other cases they arrived suddenly, without any effort on my 
part, like an inspiration. So far as my experience goes, they 
never came to a fatigued brain and never at the writing desk. 
It was always necessary, first of all, that I should have turned 
my problem over on all sides to such an extent that I had all its 
angles and complexities “in my head” and could run through 
them freely without writing. To bring the matter to that point 
is usually impossible without long preliminary labor. Then, 
after the fatigue resulting from this labor had passed away, 
there must come an hour of complete physical freshness and 
quiet well-being, before the good ideas arrived. Often they were 
there in the morning when I awoke, just according to Goethe’s 
oft-cited verses, and as Gauss also once noted. But they liked 
specially to make their appearance while I was taking an easy 
walk over wooded hills in sunny weather. The smallest amount 
of alcohol seemed to frighten them away. 


An examination of such reflections on discoveries ever since 
Archimedes’ famed leap out of his bathtub reveals most to be strik- 


ingly similar to those just quoted. Writers on the subject accord- 
ingly describe the creative process as consisting of four phases: 


1. Preparation. This is the fact-gathering period. Discoveries 
are not generated spontaneously out of a void. Rather they are 
built painstakingly out of previously acquired knowledge. They 
come as new integrations of already “discovered” facts when old 
ways of doing things and viewing things prove inadequate. Nor 
should they be regarded as ends in themselves. Instead consider 
them as expansions of knowledge which bring into focus previously 
unobtrusive problems. These latter, demanding solution, set up 
the situation for new discoveries to be made. Hence, there is much 
truth in the sometimes vapid-appearing adage that there is nothing 
new under the sun. The huntsman’s bow, it is claimed, is the great- 
great-grandfather of the musician’s harp. A not too distant fore- 
runner of the modern locomotive was a vehicle powered by a horse 
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trotting on a treadmill. The earliest ancestor of the airplane may 
well have been the wings reputedly fashioned by Icarus from feath- 
ers and wax. 

Preparation may involve deliberately acquiring a background so 
that a particular problem may be attacked, or it may be a less 
formal, more leisurely accumulation of information which at some 
time in the acquirer’s future becomes relevant to the solution of 
some problem. Samuel Taylor Coleridge had “read almost every- 
thing” before writing “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” It 
required one commentator over six hundred pages to describe the 
sources covered. Faraday is reported to have been concerned for 
many years with the possibility of a significant relationship between 
magnetism and light before he gained the first bit of experimental 
support for his suspicions. Einstein could not have accomplished 
his mathematical synthesis of space and time without first having 
acquired the calculus. The importance of preparation in discovery 
is succinctly summarized by the well-circulated maxim that one can 
only pile up the wood and let it dry with the confident hope that it 
will catch fire in due time. 


2. Incubation. This second period is one of apparently little or 
no progress, but one which is indispensable to discovery, if the 
reports of discoverers can be regarded as valid. Many persons, e.g. 
Poincaré, have conceived of this as an interval of completely un- 
conscious integration. I do not feel this to be the case. Reflections 
on my own attempts at problem solving reveal that incubation is 
not a period during which the problem is completely out of mind. 
Agreement is found in the experience of others. Hamilton’s de- 
scription of a fifteen-year bout with the mathematical problem that 
resulted in his discovery of quaternions makes it self-evident that 
the problem did not lie dormant during the interim between concep- 
tion and solution. It would appear then that one consciously deals 
with problems in an off-and-on fashion, surveying the status of what 
is known and trying various integrations in an attempt to achieve 
a satisfying answer. 


3. Inspiration. This term characterizes the first glimpse of solu- 
tion. Its apparent suddenness and novelty often results in the con- 
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viction that solutions are delivered mysteriously from some supernal 
source. George Sand reflects this attitude in her comment, “It is 
not I who produce, it is the Other, who sings as he wills.” Similarly 
Gauss, after a four-day struggle with an arithmetical theorem ob- 
served, “At last two days ago, I succeeded, not by the dint of pain- 
ful effort, but so to speak by the Grace of God.” Inspirations are 
respecters of neither time nor place, though they most frequently 
appear during periods of relative quiet and relaxation. Helmholtz, 
as we previously noted, had his inspirations while walking through 
the woods. Alexis Carrel is said to have gained his most important 
thoughts during his summer vacations in Brittany. Fechner is sup- 
posed to have hit upon his famous psychophysical law, § = K log R, 
while lying abed one morning. The chemist Kekulé noted that he 
frequently received cues to the development of various formulae 
while dozing before his hearth fire. In like manner Tartini claimed 
to have first experienced his Devil’s Trill Sonata in a dream in 
which Old Scratch rendered the composition on a fiddle. 


4. Verification. This is the period of evaluation that often fol- 


lows inspiration. It is the time when the creator asks, “Does my 


creation work; is it any good?” Creations in art must be esthetically 
satisfying; scientific creations must fit scientific laws; inventions 
must be practicable. As Poincaré has said, “It is necessary to put in 
shape the results of inspiration . . . but, above all, verification is 
necessary.” If it is invoked too urgently, however, it may readily 
destroy the creative process. Better to compose with fury and cor- 
rect with phlegm than to compose with phlegm and correct with fury. 

A moment's consideration of what has been said yields the neces- 
sary conclusion that making discoveries means solving problems. 
Solving problems, in turn, means organizing one’s field of experience 
in such a way that the interrelationships between a requisite set of 
means and some desired end can clearly be seen. Or as William 
James put it: “Every phenomenon or so-called ‘fact’ has an infinity 
of aspects or properties . . . amongst which the fool, or man with 
little sagacity, will inevitably go astray. To reason, then, we must 
be able to extract characters—not any characters, but the right char- 
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acters for our conclusions.”’ Organizing experience, hence, appears 
to be a fundamental property of human organisms. Each phenom- 
enal (experienced) event as it occurs has a form which exists as a 
characteristic independent of the attributes of the discrete stimuli 
that contribute to it. We do not perceive stimuli; we see things 
standing out against a background and in some particular relation- 
ship to each other. When I look out of my office window, I do not 
simply have sensations of green, blue, and brown. I see trees to the 
left of and behind one end of the Fishburne Building, all topped by 
a cloudless sky. There is the further important fact that organized 
experiences are not duplications of the external world. Rather they 
are pliant impressions structured through the concomitant opera- 
tion of a variety of factors. The lurking figure that sometimes pre- 
sents itself during a late evening walk usually becomes, on close ex- 
amination, an unexciting tree stump or fence post. Intriguing pink 
elephants that one reports on some occasions can be found nowhere 
on the wallpaper during periods of greater sobriety. Given a card 
containing an ink blot, one may note at one moment that it resem- 
bles a butterfly, at another the pelvic girdle. 

Human subjects not only organize their experiences; they re- 
organize them. This may be demonstrated by inspecting any of 
the reversible cube and hidden-face puzzles that frequently appear 
in the comic sections of our newspapers. The organizing factors 
that determine the structure of experience may be generally classed 
into four categories. We shall consider the rdle of each. 

(1) Objective arrangement of the stimulus-complex. Aspects of 
the stimulus situation which are contiguous tend to be grouped to- 
gether in experience. By way of example, if you should be presented 


with an arrangement of dots separated in the vertical dimension by 


1 cm. and in the horizontal by 10 cm., you would note that the 
stimulus pattern consisted of a series of vertical rows. When a 
radio operator receives an SOS, he hears it as three short buzzes 
separated by short temporal intervals followed by a pause, then 
three longer buzzes, and finally, after another pause, three short 
buzzes again. He does not hear it as two short buzzes then a short 
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and three long buzzes, etc. Aspects of the stimulus situation which 
are similar in some property also tend to be grouped together in 
experience. If, standing some distance from a highway, you per- 
ceive two cars proceeding down the road at approximately the same 
speed but separated by several hundred yards, you will note that 
they appear to be moving along together as parts of a single unit. 
Wertheimer, who conducted the pioneer investigations on the role 
of stimulus arrangement in perceptual organization, has demon- 
strated the operation of a variety of such factors. On some occa- 
sions the influence of these determinants is so great that they exclude 
the operation of other types of factor. 


(2) Autochthonous factors. These determinants are indepen- 
dent of the external situation and past experience, appear instead as 
innate functional properties of the human nervous system. For 
example, the human organism functions in such a manner that it 
tends to perceive complete symmetrical wholes. When you glance 
at the front page of your newspaper you do not experience the pic- 
tures you find there as aggregates of black dots of uniform size but 
varying density. You see them as likenesses of people and buildings 
and all sorts of things. Many other examples could be cited. As the 


traffic signal shifts from “stop” to “go,” the light appears to jump 
from one position to the other. A woman wearing a gown of ver- 
tical stripes appears taller and slimmer than she does when wearing 
the same style of dress in a pattern of horizontal stripes. She ap- 
pears more petite in a dark gown than in one of a light color. 


(3) Past experience. When some particular organization is 
achieved, it tends to reinstate itself on subsequent encounters with 
the same or similar stimulus complexes; that is, we tend to see 
things as we have previously seen them. One of Henle’s experiments 
illustrates the facilitating influence of past experience. Letters and 
numbers (which she assumed American college students had experi- 
enced very often) and Chinese and Arabic characters (with which 
she assumed they had little acquaintance) and their mirror images 
were presented for reproduction under conditions of reduced stimu- 
lation. The letters and numbers were perceived more frequently 
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than their reversals while the Chinese and Arabic characters ap- 
peared no more readily than their mirror images. 


(4) Motivational factors. Evidence for this type of influence is 
readily found in the responses to projective tests, as well as in the 
protestations of the deluded person that he hears voices in the drip- 
ping of a leaky faucet or in the clicking of train wheels as they roll 
from one section of track to the next. An experiment by Sherif 
serves as an effective example of this last category. If a small dot 
of light is projected onto the wall of an otherwise dark room, it 
appears to move about. This autokinetic effect, familiar to the 
astronomer as well as the experimental psychologist, is erratic at 
first but is strikingly sensitive to suggestions made by the experi- 
menter or by the subject himself. If several subjects are tested at 
once, discrepancies in report gradually decrease toward the group 
norm. If one subject has greater prestige than the others, reports 
move in the direction of his decisions. Sherif has attributed these 
changes to the influence of the need to conform. 

Experiences then are organized and are probably as ‘“‘good”’ as 
the prevailing conditions will allow. 

Problem solving, as a kind of experience, is an organizing process. 
It involves structuring and restructuring a problem situation until 
an appropriate means-end relationship is comprehended—a per- 
ceiving of what one has to work with, what one has to work toward, 
and how one must view and manipulate the former to attain the 
latter. A perennially quoted example of this activity is that of 
Kohler’s chimpanzee, Sultan, solving a two-stick problem. Sultan 
had previously learned to use a short stick to rake in a banana placed 
beyond arm’s length outside his cage. In the present experiment the 
banana had been placed still farther away and two short sticks 
which could be joined together to constitute a longer rake were 
placed within the cage. When an hour-long attempt to reach the 
banana with the short stick failed, Sultan gave up. “Sultan first of 
all squats indifferently on the box, which has been left standing a 
little back from the railing; then he gets up, picks up the two sticks, 
sits down again on the box and plays carelessly with them. While 
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doing this it happens that he finds himself holding one rod in either 
hand in such a way that they lie in a straight line; he pushes the 
thinner one a little into the opening of the thicker, jumps up and is 
already on the run toward the railing to which he has up to now 
half-turned his back, and begins to draw a banana toward him with 
the double stick.” 

If we skip a few rungs up the phylogenetic ladder to the level of 
Homo sapiens, the verbalizer, we can get a clearer picture of this 
organizing, selecting, testing process. In one of the first recorded 
experiments on human problem solving, Ruger not only noted his 
subjects’ progress in terms of number of trials to reach proficiency 
and time necessary per trial, but also in terms of their responses to 
his instructions to “think out loud” while they worked. Their task 
was to determine the principle for separating two interlocked metal 
loops. Examination of the various subjects’ records revealed that 
each went through comparable steps in achieving solution. First, 
he usually noticed the place or point where success was met. Fre- 
quently the next step involved a realization of the general principle 
of solution. This was followed by a “seeing out” of the relation- 
ship between the various parts of the puzzle on different stages of 
solution. The solution was perceived with the different degrees of 
completeness by different subjects, but it always involved seeing 
the problem-solution as an organized whole, sometimes only in out- 
line at first, and sometimes with only glimpses of relationship here 
and there, but all the same as an organized whole. 

However, solution does not usually come abruptly as a final all- 
inclusive insight, but rather an adequate general principle is selected 
from a variety of reasonable hypotheses and the final form of solu- 
tion is approached as this principle becomes more concrete. Nor 
do all final insights imply the same degree of intelligibility. I may 
understand that in order for my doorbell to function properly I 


must connect it in a particular fashion with several dry cells and a 


switch. Why it must be done in one fashion and not another may 
be completely beyond my present state of comprehension. A friend 
may be able to clear up this matter adequately, but in turn this lat- 
ter’s understanding of the functional properties of electricity may 
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be inadequate to the design of an elaborate system whereby ringing 
the doorbell will put on the porch light and turn off the radio. This 
might be accomplished with the help of an electrical engineer. How- 
ever, should I request of the last-mentioned individual a brief but 
lucid exposition of the relationship between electrical and gravita- 
tional fields, I should probably be referred to the physical theoreti- 
cian, who might unflinchingly roll off an explanation in terms of 
Professor Einstein’s generalized theory of gravitation, confident 
that the pained expression on my face in no way connoted under- 
standing. 

Difficulty in problem solving arises from two sources: (1) inade- 
quate organizing, (2) lack of flexibility in reorganizing (rigidity). 
The former may involve an insufficiently clear perception of what 
the problem demands, or an inadequate discrimination of detail in 
the problem-solution field. The latter may result from the inexperi- 
ence of the subject, that is, his lack of acquaintance with many 
characteristics of the material under organization, or from a too 
hurried attempt. Frequently the desire to give an answer is so 
strong that the problem solver has difficulty in bringing the situation 
into any kind of clear focus. Once he has achieved some sort of 
organization, however, his difficulty may reside in his inability to 
reject it for something more adequate. Rigidity may be due to one 
or more of a number of factors: the concrete perceptual properties 
of the problem situation, intrapersonal characteristics of the solver, 
past experience, and motivation. An excellent example of the influ- 
ence of concrete perceptual properties of the problem situation was 
reported by Duncker, who found that the solution of a series of 
geometrical problems was interfered with by the physical appear- 
ance of the problem-figures. Recognition (herausgesehen) of the 
appropriate axiom was hindered in the same way as the recognition 
of simple designs is often interfered with when they are embedded 
in more complex patterns. The “poor” mathematicians among 
Duncker’s subjects were more affected by this factor than the good. 
They were, in his words, “image-bound.” 

Duncker’s description of “‘image-bound” subjects points up the 


factor of basic individual differences in rigidity. Some years ago, 
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in their factor analysis of a battery of intelligence tests, Lankes and 
Wynn Jones demonstrated the existence of a non-intellective factor, 
‘‘p,”’ or perseveration, which characterized their subjects’ tendency 
to resist changes in organization. This tendency is especially marked 
in human and infra-human subjects with lesions in the frontal lobes 
of the brain, as well as in the feebleminded and schizophrenic. By 
way of example, we cite Halstead’s interesting case of W. T., a 
salesman with frontal lobe damage. One month after taking a job, 
W. T.’s orders exceeded $350,000 and it was necessary for the 
company to discharge him in order to avoid bankruptcy. ‘He had 
been told by the company to ‘sell.’ No one had foreseen the neces- 
sity of telling him when to stop selling. It is of interest that such a 
shift in attitude toward his task did not occur spontaneously. . . . 
Being told to ‘sell,’ the instruction became an idée fixe to the point 
where this super salesman could only ‘sell’ himself and his company 
into financial disaster.”’ 

One’s past experience may contribute a knowledge of specific facts 
and techniques to the solution of a problem. It may also provide 
the proper “direction.” Frequently, however, previously-acquired 
ways of doing things and looking at things hamper solution. I have 
seen college students, requested to construct four triangles from six 
toothpicks, keep themselves “fenced in” for many minutes by an 
inappropriate directional set to confine their work to one plane. 
No problem-solving wizard myself, I was recently perturbed at 
being unable to find a small hammer needed to hang a picture. Some 
minutes elapsed before I resorted to using a paper weight that was 
readily available. Apparently the meaning of the latter was so 
thoroughly fixed as “something to put on papers”’ that its functional 
value as “‘something to hammer with’’ was comprehended only with 
difficulty. 

An important aspect of this discussion has heretofore received 
little attention. Problem-solving behavior is motivated behavior. 
Problems arise out of the existence of some need or need constella- 


tion, and at the human level at least, the recognition by the organism 
of that need. There are, of course, all sorts of needs to be satisfied. 


Problem-solving activity may result from some basic physiological 
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disequilibrium (one of the bread and butter needs). Or it may be 
evoked by any of a whole host of needs acquired through the day-to- 
day intercourse with those of one’s kind. I may spend almost every 
evening in the laboratory placing rats in all sorts of improbable 
(from the rats’ point of view) situations in order to gain and insure 
the approval of my colleagues or to maintain my good opinion of 
what I regard to be ‘“‘Me.”’ Need to solve a problem may also 
result simply from a grasping of the problem situation itself. Zei- 
garnik has shown that interrupted tasks set up tensions which persist 
until completion of the task is reached. 

Among human subjects the needs which are most insistent in their 
demands for resolution are the ego needs. Satisfaction of this con- 
stellation is necessary to prevent the heroic image which each of us 
has erected for himself from disintegrating before his eyes. In a 
culture that sets a high premium upon getting ahead, upon coming 
out of competition as the upper dog, there is much concern about 
having the “right” answer at the right time. The existence of a pat- 
answer era is readily apparent in the preponderance of radio quiz 
shows and of cigarette, breakfast food, and drug advertising that 
asserts that doctors use certain products without demonstrating 
why. It is seen in the increasing emphasis on technological training 
in the curricula of some universities and liberal arts colleges, and 
in the unconscionable application of variously-tinted labels on the 
part of some Congressional investigators. 

Answer-centering is in itself not to be condemned. Indeed, it is 
inevitable that all of us be answer-centered to some extent, for none 
have sufficient proficiency or time to determine independently the 
solutions of all of the problems that face us. But with the focusing 
of attention upon securing answers, very frequently the processes 
by which the answers are arrived at are ignored. Not infrequently 
I have caught myself piling up specific formulae with the expectation 
that I should be able to pluck them out of memory at some appro- 
priate moment and put them to work in some specific situation. Such 
moments have proved to be few and far between. More common 
are the occasions when I have not achieved a desired solution be- 
cause, being answer-conscious, I have been unable to perceive clearly 
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the nature of my problem. I do not regard myself as an exceptional 
case. Several years contact with college students has convinced me 
that the answer-centered group constitutes a large proportion of 
that population. It has also caused me to feel that there is much 
in our present educational system that has helped to make them 
that way. 

Apropos of this is Professor Einstein's question: ‘Would Fara- 
day have discovered the law of electromagnetic induction if he had 
received a regular college education?’ In many of our courses we 
require students to commit to memory ccurse outlines and copious 
sets of facts the interrelationships among which they rarely see. 
Even in advanced laboratory courses, where one would expect at- 
tempts at problem solving, they are often made to perform exer- 
cises, cookbook style, the solutions to which have already been 
found and verified countless times. Under such conditions the aim 
of many lies not in “seeing out’ new relations and in working out 
new facts, but rather in achieving a correspondence between their 
answers and the approved ones, i.e. the ones in the instructor’s note- 
book. I do not wish to imply that I feel that teaching facts is wrong. 


Certainly no one can solve problems in the absence of appropriate 


information. But unless facts are acquired in a manner which yields 
some insight into their functional values, they are not useful, nor 
will they be retained long enough to be useful. Problems are not 
really solved until the would-be solver has gained a stable percep- 
tion of the means-goal relationship important at the moment. Dis- 
coveries are not made until the would-be discoverer adopts a prob- 
lem-centered attitude. 








Retracing the Old Federal Road 


By JouN H. Gorr 


Professor Goff, who teaches Transportation in the School of Business Admin- 
istration, has long been interested in tracing the early roads which played 
prominent parts in developing the Southeast. 


BOUT A MILE north of Flowery Branch, Georgia, where U. S. 
Highway 23 veers from the Southern Railway, is a place 
known locally as the Federal Crossing. At this spot a country road 
leads from the pavement over the railroad tracks and disappears 
in the hills and woods to the west. This nondescript little byway is 
a remnant of the Old Federal Road, an historic highway that once 
joined Georgia and Tennessee across the Cherokee Nation.’ East- 
ward from the Federal Crossing, on the eastern boundary of the 
Cherokees, now the Hall-Jackson county line, it joined roads that 
in turn had connections leading from many parts of upper and lower 
Georgia via Jefferson and Athens. Westward across the Chatta- 
hoochee, this former thoroughfare was the first white man’s road 
of northwest Georgia, a route for reaching such widely separated 
places as Knoxville and Nashville. 

The old road owes its name to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment took the initiative in securing from the Cherokees the right 
of a passageway across their lands to facilitate communication and 
travel between Tennessee and the lower Southeast. The Indians 
were much opposed to granting such privileges when first ap- 
proached about the matter in 1801. But the government’s chief 
representative among the Cherokees, Col. Return J. Meigs, by in- 
trigue and persistent persuasion, continued to press for rights to 
establish a road, and in 1803-4 an informal agreement was reached 
with certain influential Indian leaders to open that part of the road 
which runs from East Tennessee to Georgia. At the Treaty of Tel- 
lico, Tennessee, in 1805 the Cherokees ceded important lands to the 
1The author first traveled a part of the Old Federal Road many years ago. He is 
grateful, however, to the Research Committee at Emory for a grant-in-aid which 


enabled him to trace this former thoroughfare and a number of other historic trails 
and highways across the South. 
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whites and granted the right to lay out another prong of the 
trace from the direction of Nashville to intersect the first road in 
Georgia. Some of the tribe, however, were so incensed at the con- 
cessions in this agreemient that they assassinated Doublehead, one 
of the principal chiefs who negotiated it. 

But the old road was never a federal thoroughfare as we today 
would understand that term. After gaining the privilege of estab- 
lishing a road, the government left actual selection of a route and 
development of the highway to Tennessee and Georgia. And later, 
when the interest of these states flagged, the Cherokees apparently 
took over parts of the old route and allotted them to different per- 
sons to operate as toll roads. The attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward this thoroughfare is in direct contrast to its position 
on the rights which it gained from the Creek Indians in 1805 to 
open a trace across their nation from what is now Macon, Georgia, 
to a point on the Alabama River not far above Mobile. In the 
latter case the government selected the route and used federal troops 
to cut the road. 

But however the Old Federal Road across the Cherokee lands 
was opened and operated, it fulfilled well the functions for which it 
was planned. Very early it became an immigrant artery for reach- 
ing West Tennessee and the rich lands of the Tennessee River val- 
ley in northern Alabama. Its value in this respect caused it in time 
to become one of the so-called ““Alabama Roads.” It developed 
military importance too, and in the war with the Creeks in 1813-14, 
the Tennessee and Georgia authorities sent couriers by this route 
to exchange information on their plans for attacking the Indians. 
And later, in 1818, when Jackson passed through Georgia to fight 
the Seminoles in Florida, he went this way. As time passed, the old 
road became a noted stage route, and a way over which Kentucky 
and Tennessee stockmen drove their animals to markets in Georgia 
and South Carolina. It became an important post route, with the 
earliest postoffiices in northwest Georgia being established along its 
course, the first at Rossville in 1817 and the second at Spring Place 


in 1819. 


With the aid of an ordinary highway map it is easy to locate the 
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key points served by the Old Federal Road. Beginning at the Fed- 
eral Crossing on U. S. 23, it led to a ferry site on the Chattahoo- 
chee. The ferry, which has long since ceased operating, was first 
known as Vann’s, later as Winn’s, and finally as William’s Ferry. 
Today where the old road now dead-ends on the east bank of the 
river, it is hard to believe that such a spot could ever have been of 
significance. But in frontier times the community bustled, with a 
stream of wayfarers funneling through the place. Over the hill 
from the site of the ferryman’s house, in Booger Hollow, a gold 
stampede took place. And on the trail itself, just to the east of the 
ferry, a dubious legend says that the first diamond found in Georgia 
was picked up. 

To pursue the Federal Road farther one must now detour sev- 
eral miles via Browns Bridge and Oscarville in Forsyth County 
to the old ferrying point on the west bank of the Chattahoochee. 
From here, with the exception of a few missing sections which will 
be noted, the old road runs its Y-shaped course unbroken toward 
Knoxville and Nashville. 

There is scant evidence of the Federal Road at the ferry landing 
on the west side of the river, but a sunken stretch across the bottom- 
lands indicates its former course. Several hundred yards from the 
bank, however, it takes up again beyond the old Vann house. This 
structure, now the James F. Boyd residence, once served as a tavern 
and inn for the Cherokee or eastern end of the old trace. It must 
be one of the rarest buildings in Georgia, because it is possibly the 
best preserved example of an Indian-country hostelry remaining 
in the state. Originally constructed of logs, the old house is now 
weatherboarded and painted and appears outwardly to be much 
like other pretty, well-kept farm homes. Inside, however, one 
quickly notes the frontier influence in the huge fireplaces of the 
kitchen, and in the former “public room” which now serves as a 
parlor. In the corner of the latter is a cubicle which was a “dram 
shop” in the old days. Mr. Boyd, whose family has owned the 
place since 1851, says that originally there was a hole cut through 
the logs for passing out drinks to travelers on the road, but this 
opening was covered when the house was remodeled. By narrow 
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little stairs one ascends to the upper story, where cell-like sleeping 
quarters were provided for the guests. This part of the interesting 
old lodging has been left as it was when the inn was constructed 
nearly a century and a half ago. 

At the top of the hill going westward from the tavern a small 
stretch of the Federal Road is missing, but a short ride back through 
Oscarville brings one around to Two Mile Creek, where it takes 
up again as present Georgia Highway 141 to Coal Mountain. 
There it passes over U. S. 19 and continues to the northwest corner 
or Forsyth County, where it originally crossed the Etowah River, 
just beyond Hightower Crossroads at the Frogtown Ford. 

From here the old road bears northwestward toward McCon- 
nell’s Crossroads in northeast Cherokee County. At the top of the 
hill, beyond the Frogtown Ford, people living thereabouts say that 
in Cherokee days one of the Vann Indians was killed. This point 
brings out a human trait that often crops up in answers to inquiries 
along old roads. Instead of forgetting a killing or murder, people 
are prone to remember such an incident and will mention it years 
or even generations after it occurred. The recollection of such a 
tragedy tends to cling to a spot like some evil taint that not even 
time will dissipate. 

The old trace passes Shiloh Church and on through Mica into 
Pickens County, following a fine high course that provides a mag- 
nificent panorama of the surrounding country. Shortly after entering 
Pickens, the highway leads past the noted old Four Mile Church, 
and a little farther on, Federal School, one of the few remaining 
places bearing a name which is derived from the former thorough- 
fare. Along here, too, is a well-preserved two-story log dwelling 
that must have witnessed much in the years it has stood on the 
Federal trail. 

The road next steeply ascends a high dome-shaped hill, from the 
top of which there is a splendid view of Sharptop, Grassy Knob 
(Mt. Oglethorpe), and other mountains of the Blue Ridges that 
stand out sharply to the north and east. For the early low-country 


visitor who was eager to view the mountains, this was the place! 
The Federal Road drops from the crest of this hill in sharp 
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curves to strike the Tate-Dawsonville Highway just to the east of 
the bridge over Long Swamp Creek. Here in pioneer times was 
“Daniels” and across the creek was “Harnages” or ‘‘Harnageville.” 
Both places were stage stops. 

Harnages in time became Tate, the noted marble-producing 
center. From there the old road bears northward and, as Georgia 
Highway 5, passes through Jasper to Talking Rock. About a half- 
mile beyond this point the Federal trace turns left from the Ellijay 
road. Here was the site of Sanderstown, home of George Sanders, 
a prominent mixed-blood Indian leader. Here too was the site of 
Taloney or Carmel Missionary Station, where missionaries labored 
to carry out the Great Command among the Cherokees. They and 
others of their calling were ill-treated by the local whites, but that 
is a skeleton which might well be stored far back in the closet. 

At this fork from the Ellijay road is one of the rare public 
markers which commemorate the old trace. It notes that the Fed- 
eral Road follows the course of a trail that connected the ancient 
Indian town of Cisca in Tennessee with St. Augustine, Florida. 

The Federal Road led on to Blaine, but today’s highway does not 
entirely follow its route. It is easy to trace the latter, however, as 
one approaches the village, because it runs as a tree-bordered de- 
pression in a pasture to the left of the modern road. 

Beyond Blaine the Federal Road coincides closely with Georgia 
156, which has been under construction in the last year or two. It 
leads northwestward through a rugged, sparsely-settled country, 
passing over Talking Rock Creek by a bridge, where there used to 
be a crossing called the Ball Creek Ford, and on toward Clipper 
Crossroads. From there it runs toward Berean School in southwest 
Gilmer County. At a white house on the left, the original route 
deserts No. 156 and cuts to the left directly across a mountain on a 
course that is difficult to follow in an ordinary car. This trying 
stretch is probably more like the original trail than other still- 
traveled sections. It leaves the impression that the old thoroughfare 
was a road by courtesy only, when viewed with modern eyes. 

By riding around near Berean School, the old road can be re- 
joined. Farther on at the foot of the mountain it suddenly comes 
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out into the Coosawattee River Valley, near Carters Quarters, one 
of the loveliest parts of Georgia. The Federal Road does not cross 
Talking Rock Creek as does Georgia 156,’ but turns right along the 
foot of the mountain and soon passes the edge of a great corn field, 
a notable spot because it contains the site of Coosawattee Old Town, 
a Cherokee settlement. 

Along the edge of the field, by the road is a remarkable stone 
fence, the likes of which can rarely be seen in Georgia. An inquiry 
from an old Negro as to its origin brought the response that it was 
built ‘‘way befo’ my time in the dark days of slavery.” 

Farther along, the old road crosses the Coosawattee on a narrow, 
old-fashioned concrete bridge. Travelers on the original Federal 
trace forded the river just above, where the stream widens into 
swift but shallow shoals. Standing on the bridge gazing at the 
sparkling riffles, one could not avoid speculating on and trying to 
visualize the interesting characters and cavalcades that once 
splashed those waters: roistering frontier riflemen with bobbing 
coonskin caps, strings of packhorses, hurrying couriers, Old Hickory 
and his troop, wagons of hopeful emigrants, and shouting drovers, 
urging their reluctant animals into the swift stream. But this spot 
is a natural crossing, and even before there were drovers and emi- 
grants bands of painted savages must have forded here; perhaps, 
too, furtive English agents seeking to stir up trouble among the 
Cherokees against the revolting colonists slipped along here; and 
perhaps also, DeSoto and his army crossed at this spot, because he 
is thought to have visited this section. 

At Coniston, two miles farther on, the old road strikes U. S. 411. 
Near here, in pioneer days, dwelt the long-lived and beloved 
preacher, Rev. William J. Cotter. In his My Autobiography he 
left one of the few writings which mention the Federal Road. 


Near this place also, not far from a present large dairy barn, in 
frontier days was an interesting place named “Bloodtown.” Origin 
of the name is obscure, but the site was a noted spot where south- 
bound cattle drovers penned their stock at night for feeding and 


2On the original surveys of Cherokee County, the early trail is shown crossing Talking 
Rock Creek and then crossing back before continuing as depicted in the text. 
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resting while en route to markets. Traces of Bloodtown have long 
since disappeared, but tales of the reveling and brawling which took 
place there persisted long. 

Up the road a little farther, in front of a filling station which 
now marks Ramhurst, Georgia, on U. S. 411, the Old Federal Road 
branched. One fork, which will be followed later, turned left to- 
ward Chattanooga and Nashville. The other continued straight 
ahead, approximately along the course of U. S. 411, via present-day 
Chatsworth, Eton, and Cisco to Tennga on the Georgia-Tennessee 
line. 

Just beyond Tennga, ona slight rise, to the left of and opposite 
the point where a road turns from U. S. 411, or Tennessee 33, to 
go into the village of Conasauga, are some metal-covered farm 
buildings. The Old Federal Road ran behind these structures 
through what is now a cotton patch. Out in the field, on the edge 
of the depression which marks the course of the old trace, is a tiny 
cemetery surrounded by a stone wall and surmounted by several 
small peach trees. Inside are buried David McNair, a prominent 
Indian countryman who married into the Cherokee tribe and his 


wife Delilah. The marble slab which covers their graves is the most 
poignant object along the Federal Road. Its lettering is chipped and 
blurred, but the inscription reads: 


Sacred 
To the memory of 
David and Delilah McNair 
who departed this life 
the former on the 15 of 
August 1836 the latter 
on the 31 of November 1838. 
Their children being natives 
of the Cherokee Nation, and 
having to go with their people 
to the West, leave this monument 
not only to tell their regard for 
their Parents [but?] to guard their 
sacred ashes [against?] the unhallowed 
intrusion of the white man. 
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This section is a beautiful region; little wonder that the Chero- 
kees hated to leave it. The McNair children, being mixed bloods 
and apparently literate, were able to grave on stone the harsh feel- 
ings which hundreds of their less learned tribesmen must have felt 
but had to carry away to the West in their hearts. 

From the site of McNairs, the Old Federal Road closely parallels 
U. S. 411 for a distance and then begins to pull eastward from it as 
a present-day back-country road. It crossed the Ocoee River at 
Cates Old Ford and continued into Benton, Tennessee, where, in 
the words of one elderly informant, “It whupped by the Courthouse 
Square and kept a-going north, straight an an arr’r.” And along 
here it does go nearly as straight as an arrow. From the beginning 
at Ramhurst, to its northern end, this eastern fork of the Federal 
Road follows a remarkably straight course. Its directness is the 
more unusual because as it goes farther into Tennessee, it passes 
through a country that becomes more and more rugged. The road 
takes skillful advantage of little valleys, however, running between 
rows of serrated knobs along a level course which seems especially 
provided for it by nature. 

The old trace crossed to the west of No. 411 at Benton and 
passed over the Hiwassee River near Columbus, below the mouth of 
Conasauga Creek. From there it leads on to Good Springs to the 
west of Etowah. Above this point a stretch of it is now missing, 
but the road takes up again at Mecky Pike, the first crossroads 
above Etowah, where it now runs to the east of U. S. 411, and then, 
as a poorly maintained crushed rock road, it leads past Jalapa (pro- 
nounced “Ja lap’ pee’) in the area thereabouts, and then on past 
Nonaburg (or ““Nonnyburg’’) east of Englewood. It continues still 
as a present-day route into Monroe County, Tennessee, past Nochee 
Creek and Rocky Spring to a little crossroads two miles east of 
Madisonville. This road junction is Old Tellico, county seat before 


the coming of the railroad. It was once a prominent intersection 


point for early thoroughfares, with various trails fanning out to 
the notable towns of the Over-the-Hill Cherokees along the Little 
Tennessee River to the north. The main stem of the Federal trace, 
however, led on to Niles Ferry on the Little Tennessee, just below 
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the bridge where U. S. 411 now spans that stream. Here the orig- 
inal Old Federal Road ends. By ferry it connected over the river 
with the noted Old Maryville Road and from there to Knoxville. 
Across the river and up a bit was the famous Tellico Block House 
which the Americans maintained for awhile among the Cherokees.* 
Upstream, just a short distance from where the old road ends, in a 
pretty wooded bend is the site of tragic Fort Loudon, where nearly 
two hundred years ago a besieged British garrison surrendered to 
the Cherokees with the understanding that it could withdraw to 
Carolina. Many of the soldiers were slaughtered, however, a day 
or two later while on the return home. A little farther up, the river 
valley widens into an area of beautiful pastures and meadows sur- 
rounded by rolling grassy hills. This section was the heart of the 
Over-the-Hill Cherokee country. Each pretty bend of the Little 
Tennessee here was the site of a Cherokee town or village. Chief 
among them all, several miles up from Niles Ferry, was Chota, the 
noted old capital of these Indians. 

Back at Ramhurst, Georgia, the left branch of the Federal Road 
leads northwest by historic Spring Place in Murray County toward 
Chattanooga. No one living along its course now seems to remem- 
ber it as a Federal route; generally it is referred to as the “Old 
Chattanoogee Road,’’* although in rare instances a few old timers 
recall it as the “Georgia Road.” The last is its oldest name, under 
which the government first sought a passageway through the Chero- 
kee country. 

At Spring Place the road bore to the left of the village and the 
majestic old Vann house that stands just north of that place. This 
was the home site of James Vann, an Indian country white man who 
was influential on the Indian side in opening the trace. The original 
ferry and the old inn back on the Chattahoochee were established 
and operated by him. 


A stretch of the early trail is missing along here, but it takes up 
again at Free Hope Church Crossroads, northwest of Spring Place, 


3 Negotiations with the Cherokees to establish the Federal Road were carried on here. 


4One may smile at this pronunciation of Chattanooga, but the people who use this form 
say the word exactly as it was handed down to them as an Indian name. 
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and runs straight north to the Old Chattanooga Ford below the 
mouth of Mill Creek on Conasauga River. The ford is no longer 
used, but the former trace is still there. It leads northward through 
Whitfield County by Dawnville and on toward Prater Mill, where 
today’s highway crosses Coahulla Creek. A mile or two below the 
mill, however, the Federal Road turned west to cross the Coahulla 
back of the Thompson place at lots 267 and 274 of the 11th Dis- 
trict 3rd Section of the original Cherokee County. 

At the top of the hill beyond Prater Mill on the old Manis place, 
it rejoins the present-day road, Georgia 201. To retrace the dim 
former trace from this intersection back to its ford on Coahulla was 
a long jaunt afoot for a hot day, and the round trip called for rest. 
Then an old man happened along, and his curiosity, coupled with 
the attraction of another fellow comfortably stretched in the entic- 
ing shade, tempted him to sit and talk. 

He was kindly and intelligent and remembered much about the 
Old Federal Road. Near us, back a bit on the original trace, he 
said, was an old log house, a “public stop, whur traveling folks putt 
up at.”” He had helped tear down the structure and had found some 
long-hidden gold pieces in the chinking between the logs. This inci- 
dent reminded him of a rich old man who had once lived up the 
road, who was fond of wearing a long-tail coat ornamented with 
five-dollar gold pieces for buttons. When the man died he was 
buried in this coat, but some ghouls disinterred the body one night 
shortly after the burial and made off with the buttons. He rambled 
along from one tale to another and finally came to the incident of 
the stagecoach falling in the hole. (That was the third time this 
one had cropped out in the excursion along the old trace!) Many 
years ago, he recounted, a stagecoach traveling the Federal Road 
passed over a cavernous stretch that collapsed, plunging the vehicle, 
passengers, driver, and horses into a chasm. This incident made a 
great impression, and some old timers on the route can relate the 
incident with as much vividness as though it had happened last year. 
Their knowledge of the event, however, must be at the very least 
third-hand, because the accident took place as early as 1829. 
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The old man’s recountings pointed up the fact that a reservoir of 
stories, tall tales, and backwoodsy anecdotes surround the notable 
early roads and trails of this region. They seem to float over the 
old thoroughfares, waiting for some inquisitor to pluck them from 
the air and commit them to print. But the last generation to plod 
the old roads in the days of the horse, and which had time on the 
relatively slow trips of those days to absorb these stories from older 
people, is going fast and there is not much time left to capture what 
they know. 

From the Manis place the Federal Road runs with Georgia 
201 to Varnell, Red Hill in pioneer days, and from there led west 
over Cohutta Ridge on a course so steep that the modern road was 
relocated to get a better grade. It continues westward into Catoosa 
County, and just to the east of Ringgold Gap joins U. S. 41. Along 
here in Indian days was “Taylors” a noted public stop. Taylor’s 
Ridge, running to the southwest from the gap, commemorates the 
name. The old highway passed a little below today’s Ringgold, but 
soon falls into U. S. 41 again and turns northwestward. At Pine 
Grove Church Crossroads beyond Peavine Creek, it turns left from 


41 and in the fashion of Roman military roads went straight over a 
steep ridge, leaving a person of nowadays wondering how old timers 
and their draft animals had the wind power and stamina to use such 
a trail. On the far side of this hill the old trace ran down a draw, 


’ 


locally known as the “‘Narr’rs,”’ and came out by what is now the 
Scruggs farm. Superficial evidence of the road now ends, and it is 
necessary to search afoot from here on to the Tennessee line for 
signs of its course. In front of the Scruggs residence, it ran through 
a bottom and pasture to West Chickamauga Creek, where it crossed 
at the Red House Ford, which was named for a distillery that used 
to be located on the west bank. During the War Between the States 
sharp fighting took place at this passage, which today at a casual 
glance seems nothing more than a depression by which stock go 
down to drink. Closer examination of the area, however, will dis- 
close that it is the only natural crossing for a considerable distance 
up and down the stream, because at the ford a little island has 
choked the steep-banked and miry creek into a shoal. 
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A short distance beyond the creek the former trace passed in 


front of the old Mack Smith home. Viewed from a present-day 


nearby road the house sits at an odd angle. Actually it was built 
to face the Federal Road. This fact can be verified by lining up 
the gentle, grassy depression in front of the home with the Red 
House Ford and it will be seen that the declivity is the old highway. 

The Federal Road led on across Spring Creek bottoms in what 
is now a large dairy pasture and mounted Missionary Ridge beyond, 
passing the Stancell place above Lake Winnepesaukat. It is now 
right at the Tennessee line, in the outskirts of Rossville. It is lost, 
however, in a maze of yards, alleys, and streets. But from here it 
went on to Ross’s Landing, now Chattanooga, and from there 
around the tip of Lookout Mountain, over Raccoon Mountain and 
along the south side of the Tennessee River, to a crossing succes- 
sively known as Lowrey’s or Belcher’s Ferry at the mouth of Battle 
Creek above South Pittsburg in Marion County, Tennessee. From 
there an early road turned down the west side of the Tennessee into 
Alabama, and this trail was the route followed by early emigrants 
from Georgia and the Carolinas into the area around Huntsville, 
which became Alabama’s first capital. The main course of the Old 
Federal Road, however, continued northwestward in Tennessee, 
passing Monteagle, the head of Stone’s River, and Murfreesboro, 
to Nashville. 

In reconsidering the route of the Federal Road, familiarity with 
the present highway maze may make it difficult to understand why 
the old trace followed the course which it used. At first glance it ap- 
pears to follow a circuitous path. As a matter of fact, however, 
it was a remarkably straight thoroughfare considering the days in 
which it was laid out, and this can be verified by laying a rule across 
a map between Chattanooga and Athens, Georgia. It will be seen 
that the edge of the rule coincides closely with the route followed 
by the western leg of the old trail. The branch from East Tennessee 
is not so direct because of the necessity of by-passing the rugged 
Blue Ridges. As noted, though, this fork, from Niles Ferry to 
Ramhurst, is unusual for its directness considering the country 
traversed. 
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On the whole, the route of the old road was selected with skill. 
It was planned to avoid excessive fordings, which early travelers 
dreaded because of the delays or dangers of high waters. When 
such passages were necessary, the road in nearly every instance led 
to spots where geological structures changed, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the shoals which often characterize such locations. When 
the trace went straight over steep hills or followed high ridges, pre- 
sumably such a course was followed to save distance or to stick to 
elevated, well-drained areas. 

Following 1805, the road served as a leading thoroughfare for 
about 30 years. After the 1830's it gradually declined in importance 


as a through route, when new towns sprang up and the highway 


system grew and reshaped itself in other directions. Possibly some 
of the old road’s decline, however, may be attributed, as one in- 
formant opined, to a desire of travelers to “git shet of them lung- 
bustin’ hills.”” Even though the Federal Road lost its arterial char- 
acter a century ago, it was never completely abandoned, since large 
segments yet serve the communities along its old course. 








Wordsworth’s Art of Poetry 


By Warp PAFFoRD 


Ward Pafford, A.B. ’32, A.M.’33, Ph.D. (Duke) ’50, is Associate Professor 
of English. A student of the English Romantic Poets, Professor Pafford 
offers the following essay as his contribution to the centenary of the death of 


William Wordsworth (1770-1850). 


HEN WILLIAM WorpswortTH died one hundred years ago, 

he left a body of poetry which deserves, in many respects, to 
rank beside that of Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, and Chaucer. 
The wide range of this work in subjects and forms is matched by 
an appeal to a variety of common tastes, and this is perhaps the 
first explanation for Wordsworth’s lasting power. Human warmth 
and dignity, simple lyric charm, and occasional clear-voiced splendor 
are the values that many have found in tales like Michael, in the 
small nature pieces, and in the more stirring sonnets. There is also 
the poetry of a narrower but loftier appeal—in the Tintern Abbey 
lines, the noblest passages of The Prelude, and the Intimations Ode. 
In these are heard the great sublime voice of the mystical Words- 
worth who found in the ways of nature a guide and support for the 
harassed soul of modern man. It is in such poems too, especially in 
The Prelude, that one may come to appreciate the profound knowl- 
edge and understanding of the imaginative mind that must establish 
Wordsworth first among all poets directly concerned with the 
sources and functions of poetic power. 

These are, of course, fairly common general pronouncements on 
Wordsworth’s quality and value. A much less usual claim, and one 
that requires some boldness to assert, is that Wordsworth was like- 
wise a skillful poetic craftsman much interested in artistic arrange- 
ment and finish. Critics are fond of saying that Wordsworth was 
great despite a good deal of gawky clumsiness and tedious gar- 
rulity, though he is actually never awkward and never loose and 
empty in the poems and passages that count. His plainness and 
deliberation are frequently deceptive, veiling an art that was the 
product of both labor and genius. Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy, 
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his closest companion in the work of composition, testified many 
times to the poet’s agonized toil over verses that would finally come 
to suit only through a travail that left him emotionally spent and 
physically ill. The surest evidence of Wordsworth’s preoccupation 
with the art of poetry, however, is found in the poetic text itself, 
especially in relatively short pieces where both virtues and defects 
are likely to be transparent. 

The so-called ‘Lucy Poems” exhibit perhaps best of all the care 
and the craft that Wordsworth could bestow to achieve a beauty of 
form and effect peculiarly his own. These are five grave lyrics, so 
simple and so barely adorned that a hasty or even a moderately 
careful reading may fail to recognize some of the significant reasons 
for their attractiveness. Mostly composed in 1799 during a lonely 
stay in Germany, they tell a slight story of passion and of grief for 
one forever lost. They are without titles and are usually referred 
to by first lines: ‘Strange fits of passion have I known,” “She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways,” “I travelled among unknown men,” 
‘Three years she grew in sun and shower,” and “‘A slumber did my 
spirit seal.” 

A chief interest that the Lucy poems have had for Wordsworth 
scholars has been the obvious and irresistible question of Lucy’s 
identity. Whether the shy maiden was in fact Wordsworth’s be- 
loved sister Dorothy, the Mary Hutchinson who in 1802 became his 
wife, or an obscure sweetheart of his youth deep in the Yorkshire 
backwoods may never be known. The question is a legitimate prob- 
lem, for we can never know too much about good poems and the 
materials that go into their making. It is hardly so important, how- 
ever, as some attempt to specify and define certain values in the 
poems as works of art upon which Wordsworth expended much 
care in the period of his highest powers. Something of their finished 
artistry will be apparent in the following summary comments on 
form, content, and arrangement. 

In Wordsworth’s final grouping of all his poems on psychological 
or subject-matter principles, the first three of the Lucy series are 
classed together among ‘‘Poems Founded on the Affections” and the 
last two among “Poems of the Imagination.” This arrangement 
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suggests a distinction important in studying the art of the poems. 
The intimately personal character of the first three lyrics and the 


predominance of feeling over thought make a different set of 
fundamental problems from those of the final two poems, which 


reflect experience at once remote from and exalted above the life 
of everyday. The Lucy of “Strange fits of passion,” “She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways,” and “I travelled among unknown 
men” is the completely human object of the poet’s adoration. Her 
lover’s passion, his fears, and his heartbreak represent the common 
feelings of every man who loves and loses. In ‘Three years she 
grew’ and “A slumber did my spirit seal,” however, the poet’s 
reflective remembrances of the lost Lucy are transmuted into more 
purely imaginative experience whose source is feeling now tran- 
quillized by time and thought. A somewhat closer view of the 
poems will show more clearly the validity of this general division 
of the poems and the sense of artistic, as well as logical, arrange- 
ment that determined it. 

“Strange fits of passion” introduces us to the lover’s relation to 


Lucy before her death by recounting straightforwardly in simple, 
ballad-like quatrains an evening visit to Lucy’s humble cottage. He 


rides on horseback through the moonlight, sees the moon disappear 
behind the house as he approaches, and suddenly and fancifully 
relates this phenomenon to the frightful possibility of Lucy’s death. 
The narrative is of small consequence, serving only as a slight frame 
to enclose the revelation of feelings and fancies ordinarily sup- 
pressed. “She dwelt among the untrodden ways” next presents very 


briefly and with severely disciplined plainness the fact of Lucy’s 
obscurity, her lover’s adoration, and his grief occasioned by the 


death envisioned in the first poem. “I travelled among unknown 
men” joins the lover’s passion for Lucy with devotion to England, 
more precious now as the scene of Lucy’s life. In the first three 
poems, then, Wordsworth’s materials are those of common feelings 
given significance and beauty by the artistry that transforms them 
into poetry. 

In the last two pieces one finds a poetry of heightened imagina- 
tive appeal and infused with the philosophical spirit. It is as if the 
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universally experienced emotions informing the first three poems 
have provided the occasion for the insights into the meaning of 
Lucy’s life and death given expression in these two ‘Poems of the 
Imagination.” “Three years she grew” is the longest poem of the 
five and is exceptional in its six-line stanzas and a rhythmic pattern 
different from the alternating four and three-beat lines of all the 
other poems. The matter of the poem is presented, for the most 
part, in an objectified, “dramatized” medium: a recital by Nature 
of how Lucy, upon reaching the age of self-consciousness, was to be 
taken by Nature as a child of her own and brought to maturity 
amidst ideal natural surroundings. The exalted tone and elevated 
mood of this statement are the key to the altered viewpoint in these 
last two poems. In the final stanza the lover’s sense of loss is once 
more directly expressed, but now the memory of Lucy has become 
a precious legacy. The desperate fears or the stricken grief of 
earlier conclusions has given place to reflective resignation. Thought 
and time have brought “the philosophic mind.” 

The last poem of all, “‘A slumber did my spirit seal,” consists of 
but two short stanzas—quatrains like those of the first three poems. 
Here are briefly recalled the days of youthful love as a dream 
transcending the limitations of waking life; then comes the final 
and philosophical acceptance of Lucy’s death in the most detached 
declaration found anywhere in the poems: 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks and stones, and trees. 


Such a summary of the Lucy poems as the above suggests no 


more than fairly obvious elements significant in Wordsworth’s art 
of poetry. There are many others that are tempting to the analyst 
and about which many useful and revealing things might be said. 
The student of poetry will find, however, no matter of greater in- 


terest than the testimony to Wordsworth’s labors upon these 
poems to be found in the manuscripts made available only in very 


recent years. The late Professor Ernest de Selincourt, the most 
eminent and capable of Wordsworth scholars, has recorded this 
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evidence in a definitive edition of Wordsworth’s poems’ along with 


changes made in the text as they appeared in succeeding editions 
under Wordsworth’s eye. These materials afford the closest glimpse 


into the poet’s workshop that we have and form the soundest basis 
for an estimate of his craftsmanship. A brief examination of the 
manuscripts for the first two of the Lucy poems, on which Words- 
worth seems to have worked most carefully, will be sufficient here. 
The manuscript of “Strange fits of passion” shows that the poem 

originally opened with what was to become, with some important 
changes, the second stanza of the final version: 

Once when my love was strong and gay 

And like a rose in June 

I to her cottage bent my way 

Beneath an evening-moon. 
This was a rather abrupt beginning in good ballad fashion, with 
no preliminary except the somewhat rough descriptive strokes of the 
first two lines before the narrative is set upon its way. Before print- 
ing, Wordsworth decided to provide a different kind of opening by 
composing an entirely new first stanza, and to retain as his second 
stanza the original first except for some happy changes in wording. 
Thus, as revised, the poem would begin as follows: 

Strange fits of passion have I known: 

And I will dare to tell, 


But in the Lover’s ear alone, 
What once to me befell. 

With the use of this quatrain as the beginning for the poem, sev- 
eral important gains are apparent. As the poem originally stood 
(without this stanza), the reader might have interpreted the nar- 
rative as the element of first importance. If so, misunderstanding 
of both meaning and feeling would have resulted, for it is clear as 
the poem unfolds that it is the poet’s experience that matters and 
not the accompanying incident. The first line of the new stanza 
suggests the mood and the meaning of the entire poem, and the 


‘The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by Ernest de Selincourt and 
Helen Darbishire. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1940-1949. 5 vols. 
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other lines indicate the delicacy with which a revelation of rarely 
personal character must be made. 

The addition of this stanza seems to have called immediately for 
the changes that were made in what now became the second stanza. 
The first two lines of this original first quatrain were now altered 


to rene: When she I loved looked every day 
Fresh as arose in June. 


The movement of the first line, when compared with its original 
(“Once when my love was strong and gay’’), is easier. The first 
and second lines together make a gain in compression and economy 
of effect far more appropriate to the poet’s feeling for his beloved. 
Furthermore, Wordsworth seems to have recognized that the first 
two original lines (‘Once when my love was strong and gay/And 
like a rose in June’’) were, in movement, tone, and emphasis, badly 
out of key with the attitude towards Lucy expressed in the rest of 
the poem. 

The last stanza of “Strange fits of passion’’ as Wordsworth 
finally left it is a very familiar one. With the lover’s near approach 
to the cottage where Lucy lives, the moon suddenly disappears and 
suggests to his excited fancy a premonition of Lucy’s death. Words- 
worth describes his fears thus: 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a Lover’s head! 

“O mercy!” to myself I cried, 

“If Lucy should be dead!” 


Now in the manuscript of 1799 Wordsworth added one more 
stanza: 


I told her this: her laughter light 
Is ringing in my ears: 

And when I think upon that night 
My eyes are dim with tears. 


Wordsworth, fortunately, soon sensed the disadvantages of such a 
conclusion as this and rejected it before printing. The objections to 
its use are plain. The poet’s account of an experience dear to him- 
self is finished with the lover’s direct confession of the foreboding 
fear suggested by the moon’s sudden descent. His cry breaks the 
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spell woven by his progressive identification of the moon with Lucy, 
and anything more is outside the frame of the poem proper. The 
revelation of his experience to Lucy and her light-hearted chiding 
in response are in the nature of anticlimactic matter-of-fact, and 
thus cannot be made a part of the impassioned record of the “strange 
fit of passion” out of which the poem sprang. The flat baldness of 
the prosy third line and the sentimental triteness of the last are 
clear evidence that Wordsworth was lamely and needlessly filling 
space. 

The second poem of the Lucy group, ‘‘She dwelt among the un- 
trodden ways,” may be the most perfect lyric of the five. It was not 
achieved, however, without considerable pains. As we have it, the 
brief poem (there are only three quatrains) describes with barely 
ornamented directness the situation in which Lucy lived, the lover’s 
ardent affection for her, and his grief occasioned by her death. The 
manuscript shows that here also there was a stanza that Words- 
worth discarded before publication, this time an introductory quat- 


rain: - 
My hope was one, from cities far, 


Nursed on a lonesome heath; 
Her lips were red as roses are, 
Her hair a woodbine wreath. 

The chief reason for Wordsworth’s rejection of this may have 
been the scarcely concealed artificiality of the stanza, the whole a 
product of uninspired contriving rather than the art informing the 
three quatrains allowed to stand. The stanza is an example of 
relapse into the indirect and strained vocabulary of “poetic diction,” 
inept employment of conventional image and figure, and a senti- 
mental tone that were partially responsible for the so-called Roman- 
tic reaction of the late eighteenth century. The metaphor of the 
last verse, it is true, seems genuinely natural and expressive and 
might have been salvaged for use elsewhere; but it is perhaps the 
only evidence of the poetic instinct at work. The stanza following, 
which Wordsworth finally decided to employ for his introduction, 
should be quoted here merely to show how inferior the original 
first stanza was: 
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She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 


Poignant sympathy is here solicited with plain directness. Senti- 
mentality is avoided by economy of suggestion, a choice of words 
perfectly natural and unforced, and by the poet’s care not to speak 
out for himself. These bare suggestions of Lucy’s isolation form 
the most appropriate setting possible for the two images of the 
next stanza used to symbolize the purity and intensity of the poet’s 


feeling: A violet by a mossy stone 


Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
Another significant problem in the evolution of this poem is made 
by the occurrence in the manuscript of yet another quatrain which 


followed the stanza just quoted and which Wordsworth decided 
to omit entirely: 


And she was graceful as the broom 
That flowers by Carron’s side; 

But slow distemper checked her bloom, 
And on the Heath she died. 


Generally speaking, this is a much better stanza than the original 
introductory quatrain of the manuscript, but again it is not difficult 
to find reasons for Wordsworth’s omission of this first effort as 
well. There is the same artificial type of labor noted before. As 
De Selincourt points out,? “the broom that flowers by Carron’s side”’ 
is a purely literary allusion taken directly from a favorite poet, 
John Langhorne. Such facts in themselves do not inevitably make 
for bad poetry, though one suspects uneasily that they might. It 
seems clear, at any rate, that a sound general explanation for 
Wordsworth’s decision against these lines was his sense that impas- 
sioned expression could not be manufactured out of second-hand 
materials. The simile of the first two lines is a pretty one, but it is 
several steps down from the perfect and simple naturalness of the 
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violet and the star of the preceding stanza. We do not know who 
Lucy may have been, but we may be very sure that she was no 
merely literary figure to be made convincing by skillful prettifica- 
tion. Another objection that Wordsworth forestalled by omitting 
the stanza would be the ludicrous response by most readers to such 
forced diction as “slow distemper checked her bloom’ in the third 
line. This is mere fanciful phrasing that misses entirely the com- 
pelling intensity of the two images (the violet and the star) of the 
preceding stanza. A final difficulty would have been the premature 
account of Lucy’s death, thus spoiling the climactic disclosures of 
the final stanza that follows: 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


These few instances of Wordsworth’s awareness of the demands 
of poetic art, and his responses to them as revealed in the manu- 
scripts of the Lucy poems, should help in a small way to effect a 
needed adjustment in the general evaluation of the poet’s work. 


Wordsworth was a very great poet, whose mystical moods and in- 
sights, whose sensitiveness to rare beauty in the common face of 
nature and of man, and whose profound knowledge of the human 
mind and heart were often translated into poetry by pains and cares 
that mark the work of the devoted craftsman as well. 








Memoranda 


(on the centenary of the death of Wordsworth) 


By James E. WARREN, Jr. 


Yes, I remember green Helvellyn 
Still, and the green rain fiercely falling 
Across the crooked roads, the bracken 
And darker furze tight-spilling 


Through depths, through angles. I recall 
I passed by Rydal under rain, 

But there was none to call to me, 

None to invite me in 


Beyond damp doors of cottages 

Beyond the white, the crimson blossoms, 
Beyond the rain-dark walls. I had 

No friend in all those chasms 


Of glistening dream. And yet somehow 
I owned the dream; I owned the wind 
That rose and strode by Ambleside 

At dusk; I owned the land. 


And afterwards at Edinburgh 

I bought a small blue book. One glance, 
And I was reassured about 

My green inheritance. 





EDITORIAL 


The first half of the twentieth century has witnessed a retreat from 
the humanities which has seemed disastrous to those who cherish 
the ancient idea of a liberal culture. No one can fail to recognize 
this as one phase of the western world’s struggle between idealism 
and materialism. The friends of the humanities have attempted to 
mobilize and make a stand. Here and there a portion of the line 
has been held for a time, but in most sectors some degree of confu- 
sion has made both defense and counterattack pitifully ineffective 
against an enemy who constantly advances but is seldom clearly seen. 

Who is the enemy? Or first, who are the defenders against the 
enemy? The academic world and the profession of letters once 
flattered themselves that they guarded the walls of idealism against 
the barbarian hordes of materialism. The heathen might rage with- 
out, but the citadel of culture was held by an invulnerable and incor- 
ruptible host. Alas, the world of letters and science was not to con- 
tinue in unbroken harmony. The unity of the liberal arts was broken 
when the humanities and the natural sciences fell at variance after 
having dwelt together in peace for centuries. Thereafter dissention 
arose between literature in the more exclusive sense and the newly- 
defined social sciences. Something of the confusion that ensued may 
be indicated by the plight of the historian, who found himself 
claimed by the new allies while he yearned toward his ancient com- 
rades. 

Although the cleavages within the body academic scarcely amount 
to civil war, they have resulted in a lowering of the influence of the 
more humane letters. Nevertheless it is not enmity without but 
doubt and discord within that have been mainly responsible for loss 
of prestige and power. Note within the ranks of those who should 
be humanists the lowered values assigned to the basic studies of 
the humanistic discipline, the mediaeval “trivium’’—grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic. Note the virtual repudiation of the ancient 
literatures as the bases of criticism. And finally note the anarchical 
or even nihilistic attitude opposed to the entire corpus of older 
belles-lettres. The word “classic,” indeed, to indicate a book pos- 
sessed of exceptional claims upon the attention of the educated per- 
son, in certain quarters has become a term of denigration. 

A recent instance of this resentment of high excellence is atltorded 
by the widely reported choice of the ten most boring classics. The 
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Columbia University Press issues a semi-monthly promotional leaf- 
let entitled The Pleasures of Publishing. Its serious purpose is to 
bring current Columbia books to the attention of possible pur- 
chasers, but to recommend itself to promoter-shy readers the Pleas- 
ures has adopted a light and mildly facetious tone. Last May the 
editor, inspired by a column in the Chicago Tribune Magazine of 
Books and a losing struggle with Boswell’s Johnson, announced a 
poll on the subject of ‘the ten classics that have bored the most 
people the most.” 

The result of the announcement may have surprised its perpetra- 
tor. Ballots poured in from “editors, booksellers, authors, libra- 
rians, teachers, and others” nominating no less than 427 different 
books. Not all of the titles mentioned would pass muster as classics, 
but there can be little question about the leaders. The first ten 
places were filled as follows: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Mel- 
ville’s Moby-Dick, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, Richardson’s Pamela and Eliot's 
Silas Marner (tied), Scott’s Ivanhoe, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
Goethe’s Faust. In the report of the ballot forty-five titles were 
listed “‘more or less in the order of unpopularity,” and not more 
than half-a-dozen of the lot would not be found in most lists of the 
world’s best books. 

The purpose of this notice is not to comment at large on the poll, 
but simply to draw attention to it as a portent. So much may be 
said, that this notably successful bid for publicity for the Columbia 
University Press may appear unworthy of an institution which has 
been regarded as a champion of humanistic studies. The editor of 
the Pleasures, having opened Pandora’s chest, adopts an air of inno- 
cent wonder at the consequences, saying: ““That’s the story. Don’t 
ask us what it proves.” 

Well, it proves a number of things, none of them pleasant to con- 
template. It may as well be faced as a fact that the criterion of high 
excellence represented by the classics of literature is a standard 
beyond the ken of many nominal humanists. It is not to be believed 
that the Athenian who cast the deciding vote for the banishment 
of Aristides considered himself an advocate of misrule. It was nev- 
ertheless his inability to grasp the noble concept of justice that was 
responsible for his fatal impatience at hearing Aristides styled “‘the 
just.” 


1.4. E. 
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Asa Griggs Candler 


A Review by BincGHAM DuNCAN 


Professor Duncan, whose special research interest is Southern economic history, here 
reviews the life of Atlanta’s first great leader in business and philanthropy. Mr. 
Charles Howard Candler, the author, A.B. ’98, LL.D. ’42, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Emory University in succession to his father, has likewise followed his 
father in the magnificence of his gifts to Emory. 


This life of Asa Griggs Candler by his eldest son, who was his father’s com- 
panion, co-worker, and in many ways successor, is a labor of love.’ It is also 
a significant contribution to the materials of Southern history. The work does 
not pretend to be a definitive biography of Asa Candler, or a complete history 
of the enterprises and institutions that he built. Rather, it is a personal ac- 
count of his most important contributions and achievements, especially those 
with which the author was most closely connected. 

Approximately one-third of the book is used to describe family backgrounds, 
family relationships, Asa Candler’s personal life and philosophy, and to record 
some of the tributes paid him at his death. Something more than a third of the 
volume is used to describe his business activities from early manhood to retire- 
ment from active direction of his still-growing enterprises. In the remainder 
of the volume the author tells of his father’s public services and of his philan- 
thropic activities. 

Asa Griggs Candler (1851-1929) was born near Villa Rica, Georgia. He 
was the eighth of eleven children born to Samuel Charles (descendant of Dan- 
iel Candler, who migrated to North Carolina about 1735) and Martha Beall 
Candler (descended from Ninian Beall, who was “shipped off to America” in 
the mid-seventeenth century for his part in opposing Cromwell). A member 
of the Georgia legislature, a landowner, and a merchant, Samuel Candler was 
a substantial property owner in the 1850’s. Most of his holdings, however, 
were lost during the war. Asa spent most of his first eighteen years on his 
father’s farm in Carroll County, where he had very little formal education, 
“Seven years of intermittent schooling,” but “read and studied at home as he 
could find time.” An early interest in medicine led him to apprentice himself 
to two physicians who operated a small drugstore in Cartersville as an adjunct 
to their practice, and it was here that he gained the technical and practical 
knowledge of pharmacy that stood him in good stead all his life. In 1873, 
having decided to give up his ambition to become a doctor but to remain in the 
drug and pharmacy business, Asa Candler left Cartersville and moved to At- 
lanta with $1.75 in the pockets of his home-made clothes. Here he found, by 
knocking on doors, a job in the drug store of George J. Howard. In 1877 he 
left Howard’s employ and within ten years had acquired his own drug firm 
and had begun to expand it. While working with Howard, young Candler 
had fallen in love with his daughter Lucy Elizabeth, and they were married 
in 1878. 

In the next four years a number of “‘side ventures of a related nature’ were 
added to the growing Candler drug business. Among these were Botanic Blood 
Balm, popularly known as B.B.B.; Delectalave, a liquid dentifrice; Everlast- 


14sa Griggs Candler. By Charles Howard Candler. Emory University, Emory Uni- 
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ing Cologne, a perfume; and a little-known elixir called Coca-Cola (rights to 
which he acquired in 1888 for some $2,000). By 1890 the growing firm was 
one of the largest in Atlanta and the side ventures were being aggressively ex- 
panded. In that year Asa Candler decided to dispose of the drug business in 
order to concentrate on manufacturing and marketing the “delicious, refresh- 
ing, stimulating, and invigorating” drink, and two years later the Coca-Cola 
Company was established. He also continued to manufacture Delectalave 
and B.B.B. 

At first the manufacture of Coca-Cola was not a large operation. The office 
force consisted of the owner and three others; syrup was made on Saturdays 
in a forty-gallon copper kettle, poured into barrels, and the other ingredients 
added. The traveling sales force consisted of only a few men, some of whom 
sold Coca-Cola as a sideline; deliveries of the syrup, in pints, quarts, gallon 
jugs, and five- and ten-gallon kegs, were made with a one-horse dray. The 
account of Asa Candler’s development of the industry repeats time after time 
the story of expansion; he used larger kettles, manufactured the syrup more 
frequently, acquired greater amounts of storage space, opened branch factories 
(first in Dallas in 1894) and established warehouses, moved into Canada, 
Mexico, Hawaii, and England (in 1900). Sales of the syrup skyrocketed from 
1,000 gallons in 1887 to 200,000 in 1897. This growth is attributed to Asa 
Candler’s vision, unrelenting efforts, and never-slackening attention to the 
integrity of his product; to imaginative sales and promotion methods; and to 
advertising. One aspect of the industry was never expanded: “the total num- 
ber of persons who have known the secret formula. . . can be added up on 
the fingers of one hand.” 

Another aspect of the enterprise that is treated in some detail is that of 
bottling The beverage was put up in bottles as early as 1894, but the large- 
scale, organized bottling of carbonated Coca-Cola did not begin until 1899, 
when the Coca-Cola Company gave a Chattanooga firm exclusive rights to 
bottle the beverage in most of the United States. This firm, unable to keep 
pace with demands, franchised others to bottle and distribute Coca-Cola in 
specified areas. The system is still in effect, “now comprising six parent bot- 
tlers and . . . more than a thousand franchise bottlers” in the United States. 
The first version of the famous “hobble-skirt” bottle was developed in 1915-16. 
The author states plainly that his father disposed of bottling rights worth for- 
tunes after due deliberation, in keeping with his belief that “the business of 
the Coca-Cola Company was that of manufacturing Coca-Cola syrup.” He 
did not wish to enter any of the multitude of business operations that stemmed 
from the tremendous growth of his product. 

Obstacles to the growth were legion. An almost continual flow of imitations, 
frequent patent infringements, and charges that the beverage was habit-form- 
ing and unhealthful, had to be combated. A more serious problem was a suit 
by the federal government, in 1909-18, charging that Coca-Cola was injurious 
to health, misbranded, and adulterated. Aside from the expense of defending 
his product, the suit hurt the owner, who felt that his integrity was being 
challenged, and when his company was vindicated he felt a strong personal 
satisfaction. 


In addition to his chief business interest Asa Candler, at the beginning of 
the century, took part in Atlanta’s rapid growth, and contributed to it, through 
investments in small residential properties and “a few industrial sites for rent 
and for sale.’’ His first major venture in real estate was the establishment of 
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a company to build, own, and operate an office building. This structure, the 
nineteen-floor Atlanta Candler Building, completed in 1906, was a forerunner 
of Candler Buildings in New York, Baltimore, and Kansas City. His “Druid 
Hills” project, begun in 1908, involved the investment of more than a million 
and a half dollars in the development of a residential subdivision. Many of 
these investments were made with funds borrowed from the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. “In a very real sense The Coca-Cola Company was Asa G. Candler 
and the line between his personal property purchases and those of the company 
was frequently thinly defined.” 

Asa Candler’s business undertakings other than Coca-Cola and real estate 
that are described in this biography are too numerous to list here. He organ- 
ized the Central Bank and Trust Corporation and invested in other banks in 
Atlanta and in Baltimore. He owned railroad stocks at times, “although from 
an investment standpoint” these ventures were “largely disappointing.” He 
also put money in water power, life insurance, and other businesses, most of 
which prospered, but “scores of worthless certificates’ were checked through 
by the administrator of his estate. 

As a citizen, Asa Candler had a strong sense of public responsibility. He 
Was active in civic organizations, served as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was mayor of Atlanta (1917-1919). The construction of the city 
auditorium, a city bond issue for sanitary improvements, a personally financed 
loan plan to avert the developing depression when foreign cotton markets were 
closed in the fall of 1914, a state bond issue (of $3,525,000, all of which Asa 
Candler purchased), and the establishment of Camp Gordon near Atlanta in 
1917, were among the larger public activities with which he was directly con- 
cerned. Some of these were distinctly his own; the success of all of them was 
due in considerable measure to his support. 

Asa Candler’s “greatest and most lasting contributions” are described in the 
latter part of the volume in chapters entitled ““A Christian Philanthropist” and 
““Man’s Most Permanent Creation.” The contributions grew out of his firm 
religious convictions and long interest in his church. He was a Sunday school 
teacher or superintendent most of his life, and by his mid-forties was making 
significant contributions to religious activities. In addition he served the North 
Georgia Methodist Conference and the American Bible Society, and held 
various positions with other religious bodies. He was especially interested in 
Emory College, a Methodist institution at Oxford, Georgia, where his brother, 
Bishop Warren Candler, had been president, where his sons had been edu- 
cated, on whose board of trustees he served, and to which he gave important 
financial support. “Father was not a ‘Sunday-go-to-meeting’ Christian. He 
took great interest in almost every phase of church work and was always 
willing te give his time, his energy, and his money where they were needed.” 
Running through the entire volume is the theme that Asa Candler not only 
supported the church as such but that he believed in applying Christian prin- 
ciples to business relations, to his personal associations, and to his daily life. It 
was largely because of these interests that, with his brother Warren, he em- 
barked on a Wesley Memorial movement, which became their “most perma- 
nent creation.” 

The movement began in 1902-3 as a program for establishing in downtown 
Atlanta an institutional church to include a hospital. With the Candlers in 
the forefront of the planning and fund raising, the great Wesley Memorial 
Church was completed in 1910, a fifty-bed Wesley Memorial hospital having 
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been established earlier as a temporary measure. Early in 1914 the project 
for an adequate Methodist hospital was reopened. It was at this time that the 
Southern Methodist Church lost control of its chief educational institution, 
Vanderbilt University, through court action. —The Church decided to abrogate 
all relations with Vanderbilt, and established an Educational Commission 
(Warren Candler became chairman, Asa became treasurer) which was charged 
with solving the problem created by the loss of Vanderbilt. It was decided that 
two universities should be sponsored by the church, one west of the Mississippi 
(Southern Methodist at Dallas was soon selected) and one in the east. When 
the Commission met in Atlanta in July 1914 to consider that city as a site for 
the eastern institution, the Candler brothers’ plans were far advanced. 

At the Atlanta meeting the Commission had before it offers from Emory 
College (of its facilities as a nucleus for the institution), from Druid Hills 
(of a 75-acre site), from the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce (of half a million 
dollars), from Wesley Memorial Church (of facilities for a Theology School), 
and from Wesley Memorial Hospital (of its facilities for a school of medi- 
cine). In each of these institutions and organizations, of course, Asa or War- 
ren Candler or both were directing influences. As the author phrases it, “All 
these things . . . were available largely because Asa and Warren Candler had 
decided they ought to be.” “All these things” were probably sufficient to 
assure the establishment of the proposed university in Atlanta, but to remove 
any doubts that may have lingered, Asa Candler offered an outright gift of a 
million dollars toward the endowment of the university. 

The offers, including an additional one from the Atlanta Medical College, 
were accepted and Emory University was chartered. Asa Candler was made 
president of its Board of Trustees and Warren Candler its Chancellor. As a 
final step in establishing the university the fifteen-year-old Wesley Memorial 
Hospital was replaced by a new and adequate institution on the Emory campus. 
Asa Candler continued to take part in the development of the university and 
to contribute money and property to the institution during the remaining years 
of his active life. Although noting that a complete account of his father’s 
benefactions to Emory is not possible, the author estimates that ‘‘they amounted 
in the aggregate to at least $8,000,000.” 

Several people, named in prefatory notes, assisted in the preparation of this 
volume, but the stamp of the author is unmistakable on almost every page. 
Charles Howard Candler makes plain the fact that “original sources are 
meager and fragmentary,” and says that ‘““My father left little of a documen- 
tary nature.” Two files of his letters, one business and one personal, were 
available. There are no footnotes, but the bibliography lists, in addition to 
secondary sources, six Candler scrapbooks, a Thomson scrapbook, and the 
Emory collection of Warren Candler letters and manuscripts. It also indi- 
cates that minutes of stockholders, of boards of directors, of boards of trustees, 
and of commissions, as they are pertinent, have been used. A genealogical sec- 
tion, with a chart that traces the Candler and Beall lines back to the mid- 
seventeenth century, is included. Perhaps the most important source is the 
author’s memory, bolstered by the items listed and by “recollections recited by 
many to me of incidents in my father’s life.” From this viewpoint the volume 
itself is source material. In his use of these sources, including his own memory, 
and in his treatment of the subject the author has made every effort to be 
objective and often there is compelling frankness of expression. 
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A History of Education in Georgia 


A Review by JoHN A. Dotson 


John A. Dotson, A.B. (Georgetown) ’16, M.A. (Kentucky) ’31, Ph.D. (Peabody) ’43, 
Professor of Education and Director of the Division of Teacher Education since 
1047, has been recently appointed Dean of the College of Education at the University 
of Georgia. Dorothy Orr, B.Ph.’30, M.A.’32, Atlanta’s Woman of the Year in Edu- 
cation and Woman of the Year 1949, is Principal of the Lula L. Kingsbery School, 
Atlanta. 


A History of Education in Georgia’ is a formidable title for a very readable 
and interesting book. It is a book of fact, not fiction, which tells of Georgia’s 
educational struggles and achievements with a realism that is found only in 
self-interpreting primary sources or in validated secondary sources. The teacher 
of 1950 will feel this realism as he reads that Frank D. Cummins, in the 
Macon Telegraph, on December 11, 1830, in calling for the organization of 
a state teachers’ association, stated that he felt that through concerted action 
teachers could improve education. Also, “since the majority of instructors with 
their limited incomes could obtain only the bare necessities of life, he proposed 
that a pension be provided for ‘worn out teachers’.” 

At the second annual meeting of the ‘Teachers’ Society,” December 1832, 
a committee was appointed to report at the next annual meeting on the most 
eligible plan “for affording proper instruction to teachers.” Here is more evi- 
dence that people and problems change little: 

In speaking of the autocratic interference of the trustees, the committee 

said that everyone—the parson, the doctor, the lawyer, the planter, and 

even the good mothers felt prepared to advise the teacher as to how to run 

his school. 


The history begins with the earliest schoolmaster, Christopher Ortman, 
“who came to Ebenezer in 1734 to teach English to the Salzburgers there.” 
It continues the story through the early 1940’s, describing such developments 
as the University Center, the growth of Atlanta University, the establishment 
of the seven-months’ school term, and the provision of free textbooks. 

Any good history of education will show the relationship of the socio- 
economic pattern to changing education. Miss Orr does this frequently, intro- 
ducing subsequent educational developments by describing social, political, and 
economic conditions. An understanding of the society in which education is 
growing helps to understand education itself. For illustration, the plight of 
the tenant farmer during the last decade of the nineteenth century is described 
to indicate its effect on educational development. ‘““The members of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and the Grange believed that uneducated people were always at 
the mercy of the better informed, and for that reason urged their membership 
to take more interest in the cause of public schools.” The effect of the city- 
ward migration is described. 

Other reasons for the trek to the cities, besides the increased opportunity 

for making a living, were better social life and greater educational oppor- 

tunities. Many families moved to town to put the children in good schools, 

Very often these families were among the most progressive in the county 
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from which they came and had been instrumental there in increasing the 
public school fund. Upon their departure it became increasingly difficult 
for the poorer neighbors to maintain schools. 


The struggle for funds to support adequate schools and employ trained 
teachers has been continually difficult in Georgia. The author describes the 
early beginning of the demand for federal aid for education. Gustavus J. Orr, 
Commissioner of Education of Georgia, on invitation attended the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association in 


Washington in 1877. At this time he 


spoke briefly upon the needs of his state, and, while he emphasized the 
great burden the state was bearing, he stressed the idea that the South 
would not wish to receive aid unless state officials were held accountable 
for the manner of spending the fund under local laws as provided in the 
bills pending before Congress. 


The financial conditions of the state from period to period, the legislative 
enactments, the demagogues and the statesmen, the changing pattern of teach- 
ers and teaching, the developing curriculum, the growth of public and higher 
education, the story of the Georgia Education Association and its contribution 
to public education, are all a part of this history. The effect of such other 
organized agencies as the church, various foundations, and the press are also 
in the story. 

The book has in the appendix biographical sketches of many of Georgia’s 
distinguished educators as well as an extensive bibliography. An index in- 
creases the value of the volume for reference. Students of education or politics 
will find this an excellent source book as well as a text for study. 





A History of Greek Literature 


A Review by Ropert L. ScRANTON 


A book should be judged in part according to the degree to which it achieves 
its own purpose, in part by the value of the purpose itself. ‘The latter may be 
the more fundamentally important, but the former is more immediately so, 
and properly significant in its own right. The distinction is particularly needed 
in the book under review, and the reader will do well to examine the preface 
in which Professor Hadas succinctly states his aims; otherwise he may feel 
some unjustified disappointment in the work as a whole.* 

Hadas’ purpose is to write about Greek literature from the point of view 
and for the consideration of our own generation, providing reliable informa- 
tion and judgments on his subject matter. In this objective he succeeds abun- 
dantly well. The reader will find general critiques and factual information 
about almost every author, and brief characterizations of almost all their 
works, from Homer to the sixth century after Christ. 

In his presentation Hadas abjures attempts at “originality,” partly to avoid 
obscuring matters by “personal idiosyncrasy,” partly because (as he says), after 
two thousand years of thought about Greek literature anything which has not 
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been said by someone before is likely to be wrong. Literally speaking there 
may be some truth in this, but there is real independent insight in his re-evalu- 
ations, and there is frequently an aptitude and directness of expression which 
stimulates renewed interest and better understanding of the classical authors. 
For a few examples out of many, the remarks on Aristotle show that philoso- 
pher in a more human light than does the conventional picture of him as a 
manufacturer of manuals; Menander and the New Comedy are for the first 
time presented to the general public as warm and significant interpreters of 
life; Apollonius of Rhodes is well appreciated for his flashes of sensitivity ; and 
for the world of Greek writing after Christ, that period which is particularly 
close to our own, Hadas’s survey is almost uniquely comprehensive and the 
synthesis itself is a new contribution of real value. 

Our opening warning to the reader is focused on the fact that the very 
qualities which make the work valuable for its own ends contribute to dis- 
appointment if the reader is seeking an interpretation that will convey to a 
contemporary an immediate conviction of the vivid humanism that is the 
essence of Greek writing—an interpretation that might be felt as the highest 
purpose of a work on Greek literature today. The difficulty is that the material 
is provided in a rather monotonous, methodical manner: there is a general 
critique at the opening of each section; then individual authors are taken up 
in turn, each provided with a general critique, followed by a systematic series 
of comments on each of the author’s works. Moreover, the laudable purpose 
of providing comments on the less exciting authors as well as on the giants 
intensifies the mechanical quality of the work. The result is that the book is 
usefully convenient and thorough, but hard to read except at the rate of a 
chapter at a sitting. 

For all that, when the book is read, the reader has a new sort of feeling for 
the meaning of Greek humanism, in the almost infinite scope of its subject 
matter and style, the effectiveness with which it captivated all nationalities of 
the ancient world, and the grand sweep of almost 1500 years during which it 
remained productive. This reviewer, recognizing the difficulties, yet feels that 
the broad view of the Nile-like qualities of Greek literature would be made 
more vivid by a chronological rather than topical arrangement of the Roman 
period, but the point is a minor one. On the whole, unless the reader is looking 
primarily and specifically for the type of warm and sensitive, rather personal, 
appraisal of Greek literature that is found in the surveys by Capps and Mur- 
ray, he will be well and happily rewarded by his attention to Hadas’ book. 





The Malone Anniversary Studies 


A Review by GaRLAND G. SMITH 


Professor Kemp Malone, A.B.’07, whose twenty-five years of teaching at Johns Hopkins 
is commemorated by the festschrift here reviewed by Professor Smith, will return to 
Emory this Fall Quarter to deliver a series of public lectures on Chaucer's CaN- 
TERBURY TALES. 


The fields of scholarship covered in The Malone Anniversary Studies‘ illus- 
trate the varied intellectual interests of Kemp Malone. Long recognized as 
one of the leading Germanic philologists of the world, Professor Malone has 
spent the most fruitful years of his academic career at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. His success as a teacher, able to stimulate others in the dynamism of 
linguistic study, is attested by the several articles by scholars who have received 
their inspiration for research in his classes. In addition to his eminence as a 
scholar and teacher, Professor Malone has shown his lighter side in the charm- 
ing The Dodo and the Camel, a whimsical story for children, and his mastery 
of verse technique in “Dead Man” (unfortunately written too late for inclu- 
sion in the bibliography; see The Hopkins Review, Winter 1949), a perfect 
sestina, not to mention numerous sonnets. 

Dr. Malone is a philologist in the original sense of the word; to him the 
term connotes all contributory influences to be found in the study of language 
and literature. With such a broad conception of philology, it is not surprising 
to find among the forty-three contributors to this volume H. L. Mencken, 
whose disdain of narrow pedantry has provoked him to many trenchant attacks. 

Studies in Old English, Middle English, Modern English, Icelandic, and 
one article on Early Irish comprise the subject matter of Philologica. These 
studies reflect Professor Malone’s academic interests. In addition to interest- 
ing treatments of Old English morphology and syntax there are two tributes 
to the neglected Danish scholar, N. F. $. Grundtvig, whose contributions to 
Old English knowledge, particularly Beowulf, were misappropriated by the 
Germans Outzen and Leo. This lack of recognition was perpetuated by the 
Grimm brothers. It remained for Karl Bouterwek a decade and a half later 
to call attention to Grundtvig’s important identification of Hygelac. 

Textual studies in the Riddles, Alfred’s Preface to the Old English version 
of Saint Augustine’s Soliloquies, Havelok, Cursor Mundi, and Gawain and 
the Green Knight propose new interpretations of some difficult passages. Two 
articles on the Blickling Homilies establish the definite Anglian elements in 
the West Saxon text and the influence of Caesarius on the discourse on tithing. 

Among the three Chaucerian articles is an illuminating commentary on the 
Nun’s “preestes thre’ which suggests definitely that Chaucer placed these 
ecclesiastics in attendance on the worthy Prioress rather than an overzealous 
scribe. A valuable new approach to word study in Chaucer as a means of under- 
standing more clearly the poet’s attiudes to his world, and a hitherto unnoticed 
parallel to the Franklin’s discourse on marriage provide significant sidelights 
on the text of Chaucer. 

The inclusion of two unpublished letters of Jefferson to John Pickering, the 
Boston and Salem lawyer, expressing the statesman’s curiosity about Indian 
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dialects, and commenting on current Greek grammars and vocabularies directs 
attention to American interests in language. Several articles dealing with the 
ever-changing and ever-enlarging tendency of American English show clearly 
the fascination of linguistic study. This tendency of English, and American 
English in particular, makes our language the richest and most versatile of 
all tongues. 

A scholarly treatment of Old Icelandic popular poetry and a discussion of 
Modern Icelandic dialectical pronunciation of hv- and kv- conclude this volume 
of tribute to an eminent philologist and inspiring teacher, a rich personality, 
and a great soul. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


Possessing little artistic merit and exhibiting a poor likeness, the 
white marble bust of Mr. Asa Candler in the library building which 
he presented to the University and which bears his name, has never- 
theless become a campus landmark. It was carved in 1905 by an 
Italian craftsman, name unknown, engaged on ornamental sculpture 
for the Candler Building in Atlanta. No portrait of Mr. Candler 
had been commissioned and no sitting had been given; the bust had 
been made on the basis of a newspaper photograph, and it afforded 
no gratification to its subject, who directed that it be consigned to 
basement storage. After Mr. Candler’s death, President Cox, 
learning of the existence of the bust, persuaded Mr. Charles How- 
ard Candler to allow it to be placed in the Asa Griggs Candler 
Library, where since 1930 it has occupied a position on the landing 
of the central stairway. With all its faults it would be hard to 
remove it. It should be noted that the physical proportions of the 
bust are all wrong, though the general effect is not unlifelike. Hap- 
pily, the University possesses an eminently satisfactory portrait of 
its great patron in the Naegele painting (reproduced as the frontis- 
piece of Vol. I, No. 3 of the QUARTERLY), which hangs in the foyer 
of the Emory University Hospital. 
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Journalism at Emory 


Journalism today embraces all those media through which timely infor- 
mation is communicated to the public: daily and weekly newspapers, 
magazines, trade and professional journals, many kinds of books and 
motion pictures, radio, and television. As Burke remarked when he 
termed the press the Fourth Estate, its influence is greater than that 
of all the parliaments of the world. 

Society long has demanded that the men who minister to its needs 
in medical and legal matters be “professional men — professionally 
trained, professional in their ethics, professionally responsible.” In 
more recent years it has begun to make a similar demand of those who 
minister to its knowledge and attitudes. 

Emory was among the first institutions to recognize the importance 
of specialized training, along with the broadest possible general educa- 
tion, to the practicing journalist. In 1912, on the campus of old Emory 
College, it offered the first course in journalism to be taught by any 
men’s college in Georgia. In 1928 a separate department of journalism 
was created, and in 1938 this was enlarged into a professional division. 

Today the Emory Division of Journalism is one of the thirty-nine 
professional schools in the United States accredited by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism. It is the only such school in the 
Southeast with fully accredited curricula in all three major fields of 
journalistic specialization: news - editorial, advertising - management, 
and radio. 

The Division offers both a four-year program, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and a graduate program, leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts. Its other services include short courses such as the 


annual Advertising Institute, and a continuing program of research 
and publication. 
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